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Tuis title-page is not strictly correct: Alasco 
was not excluded from the Stage by the Au- 
thority of the Lord Chamberlain, though it 
came pretty nearly to the same end in con- 
sequence of the author’s refusing to submit to 
the expurgations of his Lordship’s deputy, 
Mr. Examiner Colman. The question of their 
eo or impropriety is now placed fully 

efore the world by this publication; and the 
world can, we think, have but one opinion 
upon the subject. What time theatres were 
royal or other property, players literally the 
servants of majesty, and dramatic writers the 
retainers of the court or some noble patron, it 
might pass that nothing should be performed 
but what those in power commanded or allow- 
ed. And,in later days. it may admit of debate, 
whether a conservatory tribunal deciding 
a priori ; or subjection to the common laws, 
as in other cases, for any offence committed, 
is the best mode for regulating the Stage and 
dramatic representations. But it can hardly 
be doubted that if the former censorial and 
constitutionally anomaloussystem be adopted, 
its preventive operationsshould be discreetly, 
temperately, and guardedly enforced ; that 
caprice and folly ought»not to hold the ba- 
lance, nor the fair hopes of literature be blastéd 
by — official sycophancy, or ever-official 
zeal, : 

In the Play before us we see absolutely 
nothing that required the exereise of the 
Censorship. A hint to Mr. Shee, that the 
sacred name was perhaps too profusely em- 
ployed would, we dare say, have led to the 
remedy of that objection; and as for moral or 
political evil in Alasco, there is positively 
hardly one syllable that the most fanatical 
spirit or the most jealous tyranny can’ per- 
vert into either offence. We are ready to 
allow, on the other side, that Mr. Shee might 
have submitted to all Mr. Colman’s nice am- 
putations, and “ pretty particular d—d” ex- 
pungings, without any great injury being done 
to his play :—but men do rebel against absurd 
and despotic impositions, however trifling ; 
and we hold that the author had provocation 
sufficient to stir him to proud resistance. 

Mr. Shee has, in a Pretace, gone rather 
elaborately into the discussion. He had per- 
haps done the thing in a more popular man- 
ner if he had taken a leaf out of the Exami- 
ner’s own book, and handled him as he 
handled John Kemble in his prefix to the 
Iron Chest. The difference between Colman 
the Author and Colman the Deputy-Licenser, 
would have made a delectable piece of amuse- 
meat. Mr.Shee has, however, chosen to treat 
the matter very gravely ; and his arguments 
are certainly potential, both .as against 
Mr.Colman and againsthis principal, the Lord 
Chamberlain—whose . support of. his officer 

* The price (7s, 6d.) we cannot butnotice as excessive. 








ought, notwithstanding, in our judgment, to 
be applauded, since it is the first public in- 
stance, known to us, of his patronage of any 
literary person, and we love to see men of 
high station doing that which so eminently 
becomes it.+ 

Mr. Shee is, nevertheless, mistaken in the 
picture of the Halcyon days he has drawn of 
Mr. Larpent’s reign. That gentleman had 
broils, turmoils, and insurrections in his pe- 
riod, very like those which threaten his suc- 
cessor, or the affair of Alasco. Mr. Theodore 
Hook peppered him finely in a preface to one 
of his interdicted farces, Killing no Murder ; 
and, on many occasions, his excisions brought 
him into soreconflict with the authors of various 
pieces. But he was not connected with the 
drama, as the present Examiner is, by all the 
circumstances of his life; and was therefore 
far more eligible to his office, and far less 
liable to the suspicion (whether right or 
wrong) of partialities. Indeed, Mr, Colman 
can scarcely be considered an impartial 
judge : with the very best intentions, it is not 
in human nature that he can be so. He is 
deeply interested in persons upon the stage : 
he has been publicly on the most hostile terms 
with parties who hold the greatest shares of 
theatrical property ; he has been intimately 
concerned with one manager and at war with 
another—he has been accepted and favoured 
as an author at one house, and, to his own 
feelings, illiberally treated at its rival: how 
is it possible that his judgment can be pure, 
free, and unbiassed? Except that..he is as 
eligible as another to receive four hundred 
pounds a year,} (which we, or any body could 
do as well,) we hardly know an individual 
less qualified for the situation. 

Considering the point now mooted to be of 
infinite importance to our national drama, 
we have thought it our duty to deliver our 
sentiments thus-plainly, and without favour 
or affection. We could find fault with one or 
two passages of Mr. Shee’s writing ; for in- 
stance, in his Preface, page 40, where he 
talks of the Holy Alliance—the Holy Alliance 
have nothing to do with the business, and the 
uncalled-for mention of them is in bad taste, 
calculated to provoke dislike, and furnish his 
adversaries with arguments against him ; but 
as we consider the oppression and fault to be 
on the opposite Side, we must take the only 
honest part in a literary view, namély, that 
of exposing it. The Drama has too many diffi- 
culties to contend against, to be able to en- 
dure this new extinguishing power. The 
large theatres, destructive of all genuine act- 
ing ; the blandering quackery or incompe- 
tence of managers; the base trading spirit 
which has swallowed up enlightened princi- 
ples ; the stupid suicidal rivalry, and its conco- 
mitant, the presumption of performers; and 
above all, the utter forgetfulness of what is 
due to tlie public, (by almost all the parties 

t His Grace’s letter shows that he either wants time 
or a Deputy in literary matters. 

+ The Salary is, we believe, four hundred pounds per 


annum, and the perquisites chiefly rise out of two guinea 
fees for every Play liceased, 











connected with theatres, )—that public sacri- 
ficed to selfish impertinences and paltry con- 
tentions, are sufficient to keep the Stage in 
its present state of degradation, without the 
additional dead weight of a benumbing in- 
terference in authority. 

With regard to Alasco itself, we shall first 
instance the strange conceptions which the 
Examiner must entertain of what is fit and 
unfit for the stage, by quoting the leading 
passages proscribed by his fiat; not one of 
which do we think objectionable,—as:may be 
believed, by our admitting them to ot , pages. 
What little skill the patriot sword requires, 
Our zeal may boast, in midnight vigils schooled. 
Those deeper tactics, well contrived to work 
The mere machine of mercenary war, 

We shall not need, whose heartsare in the fray,— 
Who for ourselves, our homes, our country, fight, 
And feel in every blow, we strike fer freedom.¢ 

Of a Briton— 

*< Those chains his nobler countrymen have 
** On their oppressors’ heads.” [broken 
Or question the high privilege of oppression, 
If there were some sland’rous tool of stute— 
Some taunting, dull, unmanner’d deputy— 
Some district despot prompt to play the Tarquin, 
And make his power the pander to his lust, 
By Heaven! I well could act the Roman part. 
But shall I reverence pride, and lust, and rapine ? 
No. When oppression stains the robe of state, 
And power ’s a whip of scorpions in the hands 
Of heartless knaves, to lash the o’erburthen’d 
Of lionest industry, the loyal bleod [back 
Will turn to bitterest gall, and th’ o’ercharged 
Explode in execration. ~ eart 
With all a soldier's. prejudice to priests. 

But must we shake his chains, 
And make them rattle in his recreant ears, 
The slave is roused if vain. 


’ Now, 
Our private injuries yield to public wrong, 
The avenging ‘sword ;—we strike but for our 
country! 
To brook dishonour from a knave in place. 


No, no, whate’er the colour of his creed, 
The man of honor ’s orthodox, 


Our country’s wrongs, unite us, 

Will ripen to resistance—long oppression 
Will prompt the dullest actor in fis part. 
When Roman crimes prevail, methinks ’twere 

well, [them. 
Should Roman virtue still be found to punish 
May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, 
And every tyrant feel one ! 

Before what har, 

Shall hapless wretches cite the power that grinds 
And crushes them to earth ? ! no, no, no! 
When tyrants trample on 4ll rights and duties, 
And law becomes the accompliee of oppressiou, 
There is but one appeal— 
What ! is’t because I live and breathe at lar; 
Can eat, drik, sleep, and move unmanacled, 
That I should — view my country’s wrongs 
For what are we styled noble, and endowed 
With pomp and privilege! 





2 Where no italic type occurs, the entire sae s 
have been struck out as obnoxious by the iaanbee 3 


where that letter is used, only the words in italics wer e 
objected to, . 
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For what, thus raised above our fellow creatures, 
And fed like gods on incense, but to shew 
Superior worth—pre-eminence of virtue ! 
To guard with ho , zeal the people’s rights 
And stand firm bulwarks 
When rushing to o’erwhelm them, 
Tis not rebellion to resist oppression ; 
Tis virtue to avenge our country’s wrongs, 
Aid sélf-defence to strike at an usurper. 
Had fear, or feeling sway’d against redress 
Of public wrong, man never had been free ; 
The thrones of tyrants had been fix’d as fate, 
And slavery seal’d the universal doom. 
Each patriot hand may grasp a goodly sword, 
And try its temper on our country’s tyrants. 
’Tis ours, to rescue from the oblivious grave, 
Where tyrants have combined to bury them,;— 
A gallant race—a nation—and her fame,— 
To gather up the fragments of our state, 
And in its cold, dismember’d body, breathe 


[power, 


The living soul of empire. Such a cause [stones, 
Might warm the torpid earth, put ~—— e 
‘ort 
Till from their tombs our warrior sires come 


And stir the ashes of our ancestors, 


Range of our side, and cheer us on to battle. 


Strike, then, ye patriot spirits, for your country! 


Fight and be free !—for liberty and Poland. 
Hell’s hot blisters. 


And tingle in the startled ear of tyrants. 


They're tears that patriots weep when tyrants 


triumph ; 


For freedom shed 3—they blister where they fall. 


The scaffuld strikes no terrors to his soul, 
Who mounts it as a martyr for his country! 
When heroes fall—when sages feel the axe,— 
And martyrs die, for faith, or liberty. 

The blood stained board becomes a glorious stage 
Whereon to act the noblest part of man, 

An honest patriot suffering for his country! 

I owe this great example to my age ;— 

My death may serve the cause my 
Some wily tyrant, plotting his own ends 
Mai rofier aid, and use us as the tools” 

Of he ambition ;—play us like puppets 

In the vile farce of state ; till haviug worked 
Our weakuess to his purpose, he unmasks, 
Rifles, himself, the rights he came to guard, 
Or basely panders for some other spoiler, 
No! if a people will not free themselves, 

It proves that they’re unworthy to be free. 


The severity of what we have just done 


towards the author is obvious: we have se 
in one broad blazing light the whole of hi 


flagrant delinquencies which are scattered 
throughout a long Tragedy. We have also 
given them abstractedly, not as from the 
mouths of conspirators, of bad men, of those 
distracted by passions, as they appear in 


the play; and yet we would ask what line o 


thought can be construed into offence? Not 
one, unless pointed by the senselessness of 
It is lamentable to contemplate 


censure, 
such an act of meddling weakness, 


What success as a play Alasco would have 
had if acted, we know not; but we are sure 
that it could not have done mischief, that it 
could not have offended religion, that it could 


not have injured morals, that it could no 
have excited one disloyal or un-British poli 


tical idea. We do not conceive that the piece 
could have been very popular. It bears a too 


striking resemblance to Venice Preserved 


and there are sundry insufficient causes for 
At the end of the se- 


its course of action. 
cond act, for example, the Conspirators hav 


achieved their entire object, and got their 
oppressors into their power as prisoners ; yet 
they immediately let them logge, and are ac- 


acedingly beaten themselves (as they y | Inflicts more ills on a distracted state, 
dese’ to be for their folly) ia:the act, | Than could a century of that settled sway, 
and punished as traitors.” =. “_ | You slander as misrule and tyranny, - - - 


‘ is 


. 


gainst the tide of 


[in. 
lite has failed 


As blank-verse composition we do not ad- 
mire the measure and rhythm. Some parts 
are exceedingly prosaic, and many lines end 
badly with prepositions and mean words. 
There are however, as was to be anticipated 
from the talent of the author, many better 
parts, and from these we shall make our 
concluding selection— 

Call in the scouts— 

By Heaven, the moon ’s a prodigal to-night, 
And showers her silver lavishly. 

He’s on his guard, who knows his enemy, 

And Innocence may safely trust her shield 
Against an open foe; but who’s so mailed, 
That slander shall not reach him? 

Walsingham. 

My Lord! my Lord! this is my house—my castle ; 
You do not—cannot—mean this violation: 
Beneath the sanctuary of a soldier’s roof, 

His direst foe is safe. 

Hohendahl. But not his sovereign’s; 
You would not screen a traitor from the law? 
Walsingham. 

Nor yield a victim, Sir, to angry power : 

He came in confidence, and suall depart 

In safety.—Here, my honor guards him. - - - 
Amantha. Then hear, my father! 
O! as you prized her virtues—loved her name,— 





With — hear, and judge her blameless 
child.— 

Thou wert far distant—death approach’d so near, 

We look’d, aghast and breathless, for the blow. 

In that sad hour, when only in her fears, 

‘The mother lived. - - - 

Alasco. (like not that Malinski. . 

He’s a mere brawler, Conrad—one who loves 
To ring his peal loud in the public ear. 

A fellow restless—crafty—fuil of wiles : 
Beneath whose slimy surface you may trace 

An under current giiding—deep and dangerous. 
** His life, too, sullied by debauch, too long 
Has revell’d it with profligates, who scoff 

At all restraint, and iet the passions loose, 

In riotous excess. ’*Mongst such, indeed, 

The fawning slave and factious demagogue 

Are often found ; but seek not there, my friend, 
For patriot worth, nor credit private vice 

For public virtue. 

Conrad. **Q! you're hard upon him: 
He has been wild indeed, and thoughuess ; yet, 
We soldiers may excuse him. 

Alasco. Conrad, no! 

The soldier’s silence must not stretch so far. 

In the loose camp, and reckless hour of war, 
He cannot always move by moral rule. 

but we've no privilege to compound with crime, 
Or comrade with dishonour.”’ - - - 


A terror sure, beyond th’ occasion thrills [ed— 
Through all my frame. 1 feel as one imprison- 
As hope and safety were shut out these walls. 
How still again !—no stir of life relieves 

The dreary sense of loneliness that sinks me! 
Would Bertha were come back! silence sleeps 


? 


t 
8 


r 


here, 
As ’twere the death of sound, appalling more 
‘Than upruar, - - - 
Cease, Alasco! 
The soldier’s honour, he himself must guard ; 
‘Vhat service knows no substitute—the slave! - - 
A noble cause!—O! monstrous blasphemy! 
The cause of mutiny—of mad revolt! 
Convulsion—anarchy ! the last resource, 
Of bankrupt knaves, and needy profligates ! 
retches, whom envy of all nobleness, 
Transforms to fiends, and qualifies for traitors ! 
** A cause the rutfian flies to, as a sanctuary ! 
Where sin and shame find grace and fellowship, 
Where outcast crimes, and unhanged iniquities, 
Are sheltered ’midst the general perfidy, 
And shufiled in the pack !”’ 


An hour of mad revolt and anarchy, 


t 


e 





EE 
Then, to be plain, 
I do not like this process we’re engaged in. 
I am a soldier ; and in way of trade, fom, 
Have seldom been thought squeamish with my 
When dealing face to face, and hand to hand ;— 
But in this cold-blood game of policy, 
To play with lives like counters, and to sit 
Like undertakers, measuring men for shrouds— 
*Tis not a soldier's office! - - - 
Safety! Friar! 
Thou call’st it safety, to be shut secure 
From all that harms the body ; and, indeed, 
’Tis such to thee, for thy calm spirit knows 
Noother dangers. I have that within, 
Which scorns the body’s perils; at my heart 
A giant horror sits, that suffers not 
Th’ approach of pigmy fears. - - - 
Amantha. Last night! 
Last night, I saw my mother in my sleep! 
‘* If sleep it can be called, which seem’d in con- 
Intense and quick as waking agony. [sciousness, 
Nay, start not as incredulous, but hear! 
A close, half-whispering motion at my side, 
Dispersed the vague and shadowy furms that roll 
In slumber’s common chaos, and appear’d 
As summoning all the evidence of sense, 
To mark, with thrilling eagerness and awe, 
An agency more real and mysterious.” 
Instant, in breathless terror as I lay, 
My mother’s sainted image stood before me— 
Clear as in life—so plain—so palpable— _[her. 
Had I the power to move, I could have touch’d 
With pale and piteous aspect she beheld me, 
And laid her wither’d hand upon my heart. 
QO! God! the chill that shiver’d through my 
From that cold hand! [frame, 
Jerome. And can a dream, my child, 
Have power to move you thus? 
Amantha. A dream! but hear! 
A moment fix’d she stood, and gazed upon me, 
With looks of woe and pity, past all utterance ; 
Then, bending forward, press’d her clammy lips 
To mine. She spoke—I heard her well-known 
voice; [ear, 
But though her words seem’d whispering in my 
And al! my soul stretch’d gasping for their pur- 
I caught no sound articulate of speech. __ [port, 
She then, with solemn action, motioned me, 
To rise, and follow her;—cumpelled by some 
Resistless impulse, I oheyed ;—she led 
‘Through lonely avenues and gloomy groves ;— 
O’er wild and waste ;—through dismal church- 
yard paths, (night, 
Where moaning winds, and muttering sounds of 
Make up the talk of tombs.—At length, agrave,— 
A yawning grave, before me, stopped our course, 
And shewed, half buried in its loathsome jaws, 
Two desperate men, with most unhallowed rage, 
Contending o’er the uncoffined corse within. 
‘* Fiercely they fought, and each, with frantic 
aud, (dead, 
Snatched from the mouldering fragments of the 
His weapon of assault and sacrilege, 
In fiend-like profanation.”’—All aghast ! 
I turned me, shuddering, from the hideous sight, 
‘To seek my mother’s shade ;—but she had vanish- 
*Twas then I felt, her presence which before [ed : 
Appulled me, had been now a refuge to me ;— 
And I seemed lost in losing it. Again, 
I fearful turned to that dread spectacle ;— 
lt was my mother’s grave !—the uncoffined corse 
Was her’s,—the furious men—O God! I saw, 
in those ferocious—frantic—fiend-like men, 
Who tore her sacred relics from the earth, 
My father and my husband !—Powers of mercy! 
With this long quotation, the most poetical 
in the whole Play, we would close our review, 
but that we wish to remark how opposite the 
sentiments are in these extracts to any thing 
objectionable for the Stage. The characters, 
in fact, speak what their objects and situa- 
tions naturally suggest, and nothing else; and 
it is quite ridiculous to find an author used 
like a seditious demagogue, who has so finely 
expressed one of the noblest sentiments of 





loyalty, as the following -— ee 
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Heaven stores his mercy in the hearts of Kings, 
That Power may wrest the sword from Passion’s 
And wipe all stain of cruelty from justice. [hand, 


We only wish the justice he has met with 
had been so tempered. 





Memoirs of Goethe. Written by himself. Svo. 
2 vols. London 1824. Colburn. 
THERE may be, nay, there certainly is, much 
egotism in publishing one’s own memoirs, 
yet such productions are always interesting. 
Memoirs written by the person himself, pos- 
sess the same advantage over those written 
by another, as a work of fiction does over one 
of history ; they can state feelings as well as 
facts ; paint not only what was done, but was 
thought ;—and the impulses which lead to ac- 
tion are often more important in detail than 
the actions themselves. Itis this power of 
entering into the innermost recesses of the 
human heart that renders Novels so popular, 
and this power in a work of truth can oniy 
belong to the auto-biographer. Written in 
the vivid style which beiongs to the author of 
Werter, these Memoirs have quite the air of 
a romance :—impassioned, melancholy, ad- 
dicted to the mysticism of his country, 
Goéthe’s youth is just the youth of genius ,— 
conscious of its own powers, yet timid in ex- 
erting them, stimulated by encouragement, 
and as easily depressed by scorn. They end 
in the true romance style, for the hero is ou 
the point of being married ; but with Goéthe’s 
powers, celebrity, and exteusive connexions 
with all the literati of the day, we cannot but 
regret their closing so abruptly. They em- 
brace his earliest recollections of Frankfort 
the place of his birth, his education chiefly 
under the paternal roof, his stay at the uni- 
versity of Leipsig, his return home, and his 
life up to the period of his marriage ; which, 
from a short biographical notice following, 
took place when about five-and-twenty ; and 
shortly after, his principal residence was 
fixed at Weimar, where he collected round 
him quite a little literary republic. He draws 
very animated portraits of his acquaintances, 
among whom are some names the most cele- 
brated in Germany. But it is time to come 
to the work itself, and as many of the most 
romantic events of his life are already before 
the public, we shall merely make a miscella- 

neous collection of some few anecdotes. 

“TI was not long the only guest in this 
charming family. Leuchsenring soon arrived 
from Dusseldort, to join the half literary, 
half sentimental congress, of which Madame 
La Roche was the president. He was fami- 


‘liar with modern literature, possessed an 


agreeable temper and insinuating manners ; 
and the reputation he had acquired by his 
travels, and particularly by his long residence 
in Switzerland, had gained him many friends. 
He brought with him some portfolios filied 
with confidential correspondence. At that 
time the most perfect sincerity prevailed in 
this kind of epistolary intercourse : — the 
writer at once unfolded his own heart and 
that of others. The indifference of govern- 
ments, and the consequent security of letters 
—the rapidity of communication, and the 
cheapness of postage—were so many incite- 
ments to this interchange of kuowledge and 
sentiment. 

‘“* This kind of correspondence, and parti- 
cularly the letters of celebrated individuals, 
used to be carefully coilected; and it was 
customary to read extracts from them in 
friendly parties. This initiation into all that 
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a eteeereiin mn 
was interesting in the moral world, filled up 
the void which the abandonment of political 
discussion had left in conversation - - - 

*¢ All the letters in this collection did not, 
it is true, present an equal degree of interest ; 
and M. La Roche, who was a man of a hu- 
morous turn, compared these literary frater- 
nities to those of the monks, at whose ex- 
pense, though a very good catholic, he was 
frequently known to jest in his writings. 
He conceived that the principal motive of 
these unions was the interest felt by men of 
little importance to fasten themselves, as it 
were, to great names; a connexion which 
turns wholly to their advantage. M. La 
Roche, therefore, usually withdrew as soon 
as one of Leuchsenring’s portfolios was 
opened; or if he happened to stay to hear a 
letter read, he failed not to render it the sub- 
ject of sativical remark. On. one occasion 
he observed, that correspondence of this 
kind, which was evidently intended for the 
public rather than for the individuals to 
whom it was addressed, confirmed him in 
the idea that ladies, in particular, might spare 
the expense of wax, and merely fasien their 
letters with pins. All that departed from 
the sphere of action was to him the subject 
of similar pleasantry: in this respect he 
remained faithful to the spirit of his patron, 
Count Stadion, minister of the Elector of 
Mentz; a man certainly very ill calculated 
to inspire his protegé with any sentiment 
that might counterbalance tue influence of 
the world, and that of 2@ cold and calcu- 
lating disposition. 

“ A single anecdote will suffice to develope 
the character of the Count. M. La Roche 
having lost his parents in his childhood, the 
minister became interested for the young 
orphan, and chose him as a disciple. He at 
the same time employed him as his secretary ; 
and in this capacity entrusted him to pre- 
pare despatches, which he had sometimes 
to copy, and sometimes to write in ciphers, 
The letters were afterwards sealed up, and 
addressed to the persons for whom they were 
intended. The young man having in course 
of time acquired the requisite experience for 
the business for which he was destined, the 
Count one day led him to a great desk, where 
he beheld all the correspondence, the labour 
ot his probationary years, carefully preserved, 
and without ever having been opened. 

“ The Count also assigned another kind of 
occupation to his disciple, which will not be 
so generally approved. Wishing frequently 
to spare himself the trouble of autographical 
correspondence, M. de Stadion directed 
young La Roche to practise the imitation of 
his handwriting. But this talent was not 
employed mereiy in business: the Count also 
entrusted to his secretary the management 
of his amatory correspondence. M. de Sta- 
dion was passionately attached to a lady 
equally distinguished for rank and talent. 
During his visits to her, which were always 
prolonged until late in the night, the young 
secretary, seated at his desk, exercised his 
ingenuity in ——. the most passionate 
letters. The Count, before he retired to rest, 
used to select one of these epistles, and des- 
patch it to his mistress, who thus believed 
herself to be the object of an unextinguish- 
able flame. This sort of experience was, of 
course, not calculated to inspire the Jeune 
secretary with a very exalted notion of love- 
letters.’ 

He speaks of Werter as having originated 








in his own feelings, broughtinto action by the 


ee 
impulse given by the melancholy death of a 
young friend. At that time suicide was quite 
a mania in Germany. Goéthe thus describes 
his own state of mind :— 

“ After a careful examination of all the 
modes of suicide which history suggested to 
me, I found that no one had accomplished 
this act with greater magnanimity and calm- 
ness of mind than the Emperor Otho. That 
prince had lost a battle, it is true; but his 
affairs were not yet desperate. It was for 
the good of the empire, which already in 
some measure belonged to him, and for the 
sake of sparing the lives of so many millions 
of men ready to sacrifice themselves for or 
against him, that he resolved to put himself 
to death. He supped cheerfully with his 
friends ; and the next morning he was found 
pierced through the heart with a poniard. 
Of all acts of the kind, thi§ appeared to me 
the only one worthy of imitation ; and I per- 
suaded myself that no man who did not de- 
termine to follow the example of Otho, 
should presume to make an attempt against 
his life. This conviction, though it did not 
lead me absolutely to renounce the idea of 
suicide, at least preserved me from one of 
those fits of melancholy with which the minds 
of our youth were assailed. I had a fine col- 
lection of arms of every kind; and, among 
the rest, a valuable poniard well sharpened. 
I placed it nightly by my bedside ; and, be- 
fore I extinguished the light, I hesitated 
several times whether or not I should plunge 
itin my breast: but, as I never could bring 
myself to this resolution, I always concluded 
by langhing at my own folly. I chased from 
my thoughts these extravagant ravings of a 
sickly imagination, and determined to live. 
But, that { might again derive satisfaction 
from existence, [ conceived the idea of paint- 
ing in some imaginative composition all the 
sentiments, ideas, and even illusions, with 
which. this important subject had inspired 
me. I combined together the elements of a 
work which had been fermenting in my brain 
for some years. I recalled all the events 
which had caused me the greatest degree of 
pain and sorrow ; but my ideas did not ac- 
quire a fixed form. I wanted an incident, a 
story upon which I might embody them. 

** While my thoughts were thus employed, 
the death of young Jerusalem took place, 
The most minute and circumstantial details 
of the event were immediately circulated, 
The plan of Werther was instantly conceived. 
The elements of that composition seemed 
now to amalgamate, to form a whole, just as 
water, on the point of freezing in a vase, re- 
ceives from the slightest concussion the form 
of a compact piece of ice. I was the more 
desirous of giving consistency to a work of so 
lively and varied an interest, and of execut- 
ing it in all its parts, as 1 had already re- 
lapsed into a state in which I experienced 
greater pain, with even less hope of relief, 
than I had ever felt before ; a circumstance 
which promised only a continuance of mi- 
sery, or, at least, of discontent. 

‘** To form connexions which have no natural 
or solid basis, is always a misfortune, We 
often find ourselves drawn against our incli- 
nations into an equivocal intimacy; we la- 
ment that we are condemned to a sort of 
half-affection, yet find ourselves unable either 
to confirm or to relinquish it. 

‘* Madame La Roche had married her eldest 
daughter at Frankfort. She frequently vi- 
sited her, and shewed herself dissatisfied 





with a union which, however, had been the 
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result of her choice. Instead of appearing 
contént,.or of contriving some change for the 
better, she was continually venting com- 
plaints, and thus gave reason to suppose that 
her daughter was unhappy; though, as the 
young lady seemed to possess all she wished, 
and experienced every indulgence from her 
husband, it-was difficult to conceive whence 
her unhappiness could arise. Being on 
an intimate footing with the family, 1 soon 
became acquainted with the circle of their 
friends, of whom some had promoted the 
marriage of Mademoiselle La Roche, and all 
formed wishes for her happiness. Among 
these individuals was M. Dumeix, the dean 
of St. Leonard, who granted me his ‘confi- 
dence and friendship. He was the first ca- 
tholic ecclesiastic with whom I had been on 
terms of intimacy; and I derived much gra- 
tification from ‘the interesting manner in 
which he explained to me the creed and rites 
of the old church, its internal discipline, and 
relations with society. I also well remember, 
among the visitors to the house, a lady 
named Serviéres, who was very beautiful, 
though at that time not very young. I took 
great pleasure in the society of these new 
friende, and participated in their occupations, 
their amusements, and even their religious 
worship. My early and truly fraternal at- 
tachment to Mademoiselle La Roche conti- 
nued after her marriage. My age corres- 
ponded with hers ; and, of all her friends, I 
was the only one whom she found to cherish 
that turn of thinking to which she had been 
accustomed from her earliest years. The most 
perfect confidence subsisted between us; 
and though our mutual regard was untinc- 
tured by passion, yet I found, nevertheless, 
that it led to uny l t q es. The 
young lady was not perfectly reconciled to 
her new condition. ~Though enjoying the 
bounty of fortune, she found herself, in some 
measure, an exile in a house of business un- 
pleasantly situated, where she had to per- 
torm the duties of a mother to the children 
of a former marriage ; and she remembered 
with regret the smiling valley of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, and the gaiety of her youth. I now 
found myself involved in all the interests of 
the family, without being able to take any 
real or active part in them. Whenever any 
cause of disagreement arose, an appeal was 
made to me; and the force of my affection 
generally contributed to render matters worse 
instead of better. All the vexations which 
invariably spring from this kind of misplaced 
attachments now weighed upon me with two- 
fuld force ; and I found it necessary, once 
more, to form a desperate resolution to free 
myself from the burthen of my feelings. 

“ Jerusalem’s death, which was occasioned 
by his unhappy passion for the wife of his 
friend, suddenly ronsed me from my dream. 
With horror I compared his situation with 
my own; and I was powerfully struck by the 
resemblance. The composition on which I 
was then engaged could not, therefore, fail 
to breathe that glow of feeling, which confers 
on a work of fiction the interest of reality. I 
shut myself up, and abstained even from re- 
ceiving the visits of my friends ; and while 
I set aside all that was not immediately con- 
nected with my subject, I collected together 
all that had any relation to my plan. I called 
ito mind all the recent circumstances of my 
life, to which I had not yet imparted the co- 
louring of fancy. Under the influence of all 
these circumstances, and _ after preparations 





hesitate to 


ther in the space.of four weeks, without hav- 
ing previously conceived any plan, or written 
any portion of the work.” 

On the whole, this is a most interesting 
work and well translated ; with some appro- 
priate and neat, though short sketches of the 
celebrated men mentioned in the course of 
the narrative affixed in an appendix. 





Don Juan. Cantos xv. XvI. 18mo. pp. 62. 


London 1824. J. Hunt. 


Lorp Byron’s name is not affixed to this 
continuation of Don Juan ; and it is so desti- 
tute ‘of the’ least. glimmering of talent, so 
wretched a picce of stuff altogether, that we 
are inclined to believe it the work of some 
imitator,—inferior in his best efforts to even 
the worst of the genuine bad Cantos which 
have preceded. If it be really Lord Byron’s, 
it is a sad proof of his very mistaken opinion, 
that whatever nonsense he may think proper 
to scribble is worthy of being read. But we 
cannot believe it to be his ;—it must be an 
attempt to gull the public by some worthy 
brother of the school of Rimini and the new 
Pygmalion. 


It opens thus : 


Ah!—What should follow slips from my re- 
flection: whatever follows ne’ertheless may be 
as 4 propos of hope or retrospection, as though 
the lurking thought had follow’d free. All 
sent life is but an interjection, an ‘‘ Oh! 


‘¢ Bah!”’—a yawn, or ** Pooh!” of which per- 
haps the latter is most true. 


singultus—emblems of Emotion, the grand An- 


eternity, of miniature, at least, as is my notion, 
which ministers untothe soul's delight, in see- 
ing matters which are out of sight. 

But all are better than the sigh supprest, cor- 
roding in the cavern of the heart, making the 
countenance a masque of rest, and turning hu- 
man nature to an art. Few men dare show 
their thoughts of worst or best; dissimulation al- 
ways sets apart a corner for herself; and there- 
fore Fiction is that which passes with least con- 
tradiction. - 


Ah! who can tell? Or rather, who can not 
remember, without telling, passion’s errors? The 
drainer of oblivion, even the sot, hath got blue 
devils for his morning mirrors : what though on 
Lethe’s stream he seem to float, he cannot sink 
his tremors or his terrors; the ruby glass that 
shakes within his hand, leaves a sad sediment of 
Time’s worst sand. 


And as for Love—Oh, Love !——We will pro- 
ceed. ‘The Lady Adeline Amundeville, a pretty 
name as one would wish to read, must oad 
harmonious on my tuneful quill. There’s music 
in the sighing of a reed; there’s music in the 
shing of a rill; there’s music in all things, 
if men had ears: their Earth is but an echo of 
the spheres. 


nour’d, ran a risk of growing less so; for few of 
the soft sex are very stable in their resolves— 
alas! that I should say so! They differ as wine 
differs from its label, when once decanted ;—I 
——_ to guess so, but will not swear: yet 
th upon occasion, till old, may undergo adul- 
teration. 
But Adeline was of the purest vintage, the un- 
mingled essence of the grape; and yet bright as 
a new Napoleon from its min » or glorious as 
adiamond richly set; a page where Time should 
rint age, and for which Nature 
might forego her debt—sole creditor whose pro- 


cess doth involve in’t the luck of finding every 








made slowly and in secret, I produced Wer- 


body solvent, 


re- 
I or 


** Ah!” of joy or misery, or a “ Ha! ha!” or 


But, more or less, the whole’s a syncopé or a 


tithesis to great Ennui, wherewith we break our 
bubbles on the ocean, that watery outline of 


The Lady Adeline, right honourable, and ho- |® 


——————————————— 

Oh, Death! thou dunnest of all duns! thou 
daily knockest at doors, at first with modest tap, 

ike a meek tradesman when approaching palely 
some splendid debtor he would take by sap: but 
oft denied, as patience ’gins to fail, he advances 
with exasperated rap, and (if let in) insists, in 
terms unhandsome, on ready money or ‘ a draft 
on Ransom.” 

Whate’er thou takest, spare awhile poor 
Beauty! She is so rare, and thou hast so much 
prey. What though she now and then may slip 
from duty, the more’s the reason why you ought 
to stay. Gaunt Gourmand! with whole nations 
for your booty, you should be civil in a modest 
way: suppress then some slight feminine dis- 
eases, and take as many heroes as Heaven pleases. 

Fair Adeline, the more ingenuous where she 
was interested (as was said) because she was not 
apt, like some of us, to like too readily, or too 
high bred to show it—(points we need not now 
discuss)—would give up artlessly both heart-and 
head unto such feelings as seem’d innocent, for 
objects worthy of the sentiment. 

When we say that this is a continuous and 
favourable specimen of these Cantos, (printed 
in lines of nearly equal length in the poetic 
shape!) we trust we may be absolved from the 
task of critical condemnation. It is indeed 
surprising that any person could be so blind as 
to utter such trash, and that too with an air of 
unbounded egotistical satisfaction! Vanity, 
trite reflections upon marriage, his Lady, him- 
self,—themes ef which every one issick, except 
the writer,—make up this contemptible publi- 
cation; in which the versification is worthy of 
the sense,—if we may prostitute both words, 
for miserable doggrel and empty nothings. 
Here are examples of the rhymes :— Alci- 
biades, ease; constructive, perspective ; re- 
gard, guard; off, aloof, enough; playful, 
Raphael; character, amiably err, philoso- 
pher ; variety, mine eye, versify ; artificial, 
especial ; lady, already, ready, heady ; this, 
unities ; nourishes, encourages ; wedlock, 
dead lock ; patrons, rate runs; maintenance, 
even chance, in the dance ; summers sea, 
equanimity, might be ; catalogue, her vogue, 
no clog ; catholic, fall sick, to pique ; per- 
suasion, excommunication, inoculation ; me- 
teor, feature ; comparative, share it if; gibier, 
gliblier, rib here ; hadit, dread it; Diogenes, 
progeny is ; prison, listen ; body, should I, 
muddy * ; Tyrian, presbyterian ; theologian, 
Trojan, show John ; argument, my bent, people 
meant ; dumb as, Columbus; chronicle, mira- 
cle, impossible; amber, remember; astro- 
nomer, gaze on her, rather err; enclosed, 
caused ; saints, faint; urn, stern; synony- 
mous, mouse ; seemed, gleamed, dream ; mys- 
terious, delirious ; chocolate, look elate, duke 
of late ; thermometer, do not err, for in her ; 
gothic, so thick, through thick; purchase, 
torches, churches ; held, railed ; pens, sense ; 
banns, once, dunce; &c. &c.' It may seem 
tedious to print so many of these earless 
failures; but we do it to show what is the 
eneral style of the composition — rhymes 
which hardly approximate in sound, and co- 
vering the veriest trifling pointless inanity 
that ever was uttered by a rational creature. 
For, in truth, these Cantos want the poignan- 

of vice or satire : the blasphemies are but 
puny attempts, the indecencies barely gross, 





* We give this verse purely as a sample— 
If people contradict themselves, can 1 
Help contradicting them, and eyery body, 
Even my veracious self ?—But that’s a lie ; 
I never did so, never will—bow should 1? 
He who doubts all things, nothing can deny ; 
Trath’s fountains may be clear—her streams are mud- 
And cut through such canals of contradiction, (dy, 
That she must often navigate o’er fiction. 
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and the vulgarities inferior to the trae 
St. Giles’, For instance: 

. Persecuted sages teach the schools 
Their folly in forgetting there are fools. 

Was it not so, great Locke ? and greater Bacon? 
Great Socrates? And thou Diviner still,* 
Whose lot it is by man to be mistaken, 

And thy pure creed made sanction of all ill? 


*Tis wonderful what fable will not do! 
Tis said it makes reality more bearable: 
But what’s reality? Who has its clue ? 
Philosophy? No; she too much rejects. 
Religion? Yes; but which of all her sects ? 
Some millions must be wrong, that’s pretty clear; 
Perhaps it may turn out that all_were right. 
God help us! Since we have need on our career 
To keep our holy beacons always bright, 
*Tis time that some new Prophet should appear, 
Or old indulge man with a second sight. 
Opinions wear out in some thousand years, 
ithout a small refreshment from the spheres. 


But Saint Augustine has the great priority, 

Who bids all men believe the impossible, 
Because ’tis so. Who nibble, scribble, quibble, he 
Quiets at once with ** quia impossibile.” 

And therefore, mortals, cavil not at all ; 

Believe :—if ’tis improbable, you must; 
Aud if it is impossible you shall: 

*Tis always best to take things upon trust. 
I do not speak profanely, to recall 

Those holier mysteries which the wise and just 
Receive as gospel, and which grow more rooted, 
As all truths must, the more they are disputed. 

We assure our readers that these three ex- 
tracts are the poor man’s best flings at Chris- 
tianity. What a falling off! Instead of the 
tomahawk of Byron, it looks like the piddling 
scratches of Leigh Hunt’s pin,—a doughty 
diatribe of a perishing Sunday Newspaper. 
As for the silly indecencies and vulgarities, 
they are only worth pointing out as the pro- 
ductions of a high-minded, richly-gifted, and 
elegant Nobleman. How do we pity the man 
who is ever endeavouring to wound a woman’s 
feelings! | 
There. was Miss Millpond, smooth as summer’s 

That usual paragon, an only daughter, _[sea, 
Who seemed the cream of equanimity, 

‘Till skimm’d—and then there was some milk 

and water, 
With a slight shade of Blue too it might be, 

Beneath the surface ; but what did it matter? 
Love’s riotous, but marriage should have quiet, 
And being consumptive, live on a milk diet. 

But what is this to a Lord who writes— 
Of modern dinners ? where more mystery lurks 
In soups or sauces, or a sole ragout, 

Than witches, b—ches, or physicians brew. - - - 

{t makes my blood boil like the springs of Hecla, 

To —— let these scoundrel Sovereigns break 
aw. ---- 

We always admire the sterling bravery of 
calling monarchs bad names,—and such happy 
wit as the following: 

When demagogues would with a butcher’s knife 

Cut through and through (oh! damnable in- 

cision!) 
The Gordian or the Geordi-an knot, whose strings 
Have tied together Commons, Lords, and Kings. 
Alas, for Lord Byron! If ever he had good 
s, bad company has wofully corrupted 








“#* As it is necessary in these times to avoid ambi- 
guity, I say, that I mean, by “ Diviner still,” Christ. If 
ever God was Man—or Mar God—he was beth. I 
never arraigned his creed, but the use—or abuse—made 
of it. Mr. Canning one day quoted Christianity to sanc- 
tion Negro Slavery, and Mr. Wilberforce had little to 
say inreply. And was Christ crucified, that black men 
might be scourged? If so, he had better been born a 
Mulatto, to give buth colours an equal chance of free- 
dem, or at least salvation.”—Don Juan. 





We have sedulously sought in this publica- | tled in its vicinity during the first winter. 


tion for a-passage or two which we could. cite 
as doing credit to a writer of any celebrity ; 
and in the following our- readers will find 
every line that we could select with that 
view, and to do whatever justice was possible 
to the author : 
Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 

*Twixt vight and morn, upon the horizon’s 
How little do we know that which weare ! [verge : 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lash’d from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 


The dinner and the soirée too were done, 

The supper too discussed, the dames admired, 
The banqueteers had dropped off one by one— 

The — was silent, and the danes,expired,; 
The last thin petticoats were vanished, gone 

Like fleecy clouds into the sky retired, 

And nothing brighter gleamed through the saloon 
Than dying tapers—and the peeping moon. 
The evaporation of a joyous day 

Is like the last. glass of champagne, without 
The foam which made its virgin bumper gay ; 

Or like a system coupled with a doubt ; 

Or like a soda bottle when its spray 

Has sparkled and let half its spirit out ; 
Or like a billow left by storms behind, 
Without the animation of the wind ; 

Or like an opiate which brings troubled rest, 

Or none ; or like—like nothing that I know 
Except itself ;—such is the human breast ; 

A thing, of which similitudes can show 
No real likeness. 

A Ballad. 
Beware ! beware ! of the Black Friar, 

Who sitteth by Norman stone, 

For he mutters his prayer in the midnight air, 

Aud his mass of the days that are gone- 
When the Lord of the Hill, Amundeville, 

Made Norman Church his prey, 

And expelled the friars, one friar still 

Would not be driven away. 

Though he came in his might, with King Henry’s 

‘To turn church lands toJay; »..._ .. fright, 
With sword in hand, and torch to light 

Their walls, if they said nay. 

A monk remajned, unchased, unchained, 
And he did not seem formed of clay, 
For he’s seen in the porch, and he’s seen in the 

Though he is not seen by day. [church, 
And whether for good, or whether for ill, 

It is not mine to say; 

But still to the house of Amundeville 

He abideth night and day. 

By the marriage bed of their lords, ’tis said, 

He flits on the bridal eve ; 

And ’tis held as faith, to their bed of death, 

He comes—but not to grieve. 

When an heir is born, he’s heard to mourn, 

And when aught is to befall 
That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 

He walks from hall to hall. 

His form you may trace, but not his face, 

*Tis shadowed by his cowl ; 

But his eyes may be seen from the folds between, 

And they seem of a parted soul. 

There is no story in these Cantos, except 
that the Duchess of Fitz Fulke disguises her- 
self as the ghost of the above friar, to visit 
Juan’s bed-room. At this rate, the work bids 
fair to be interminable, as it has been per- 
nicious and is contemptible. 





PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE. 
In proportioning our matter for last Number, 
we were induced to break off in the middle 
of Captain Parry’s interesting details rela- 
tive to the intercourse between the Expe- 
dition and the Esquimaux tribe which set- 








These details we now resume, as they are too 
curious and characteristic to be abridged 
unsparingly. +S br 

“Having distributed some bread-dust 
among the women, we told old Illumea and 
her daughter Togolat that we proposed taking 
up our lodging in their hut for the night. It 
is a remarkable trait in the character of these 

eople, that they always thank you heartily 
or this, as well as for eating any of their 
meat; but both board and lodging may be 
given to them without receiving the slightest 
acknowledgment either in word or deed. As 
it was late before the men returned, I asked 
Togolat to get the rest of the women to per- 
form some of their games, with the hope of 
seeing something that was new. I had scarcely 
time to make the proposal when she darted 
out of the hut, and quickly brought every fe- 
male that was left at the village, not except- 
ing even the oldest of them, who joined in 
the performance with the same alacrity as the 
rest. I could however only-persuade them to 
go through a tedious song we had often be- 
tore heard, which was now indeed somewhat 
modified by their insisting on our taking our 
turns in the performance, all which did: not 
fail to create among them never-ceasing mer- 
riment and laughter. Neither their want of 
food and fuel, nor the uncertain prospect of 
obtaining any that night, were sufficient to 
deprive these poor creatures of that cheer- 
fulness and good-humour which it seems at 
all times their peculiar happiness to enjoy. 

“ The night proved very thick with small 
snow, and as disagreeable and dangerous for 
people adrift upon floating ice as can well be 
imagined. Ifthe women however gave their 
husbands a thought or spoke of them to us, it 
was only to express a very sincere hope that 
some good news might shortly arrive of their 
success. Our singing-party, had not long been 
broken up when. it was suddenly announced 
by one of the children, the usual heralds on 
such occasions, that the men had killed some- 
thing on the ice. The only two men who 
were at home instantly scrambled on their 
outer jackets, harnessed their dogs, and set 
off to assist their companions in bringing home 
the game, while the women remained for an 
hour in anxious suspense as to the extent of 
their husbands’ success. At length one of the 
men arrived with the positive intelligence of 
two walruses having been taken, and brought 
with him a portion of these huge animals as 
large as he could drag over the snow. If the 
wemen were only cheerful before, they were 
now absolutely frantic. A general shout of 
joy instantly re-echoed through the village ; 
they ran into each other’s huts to communi- 
cate the welcome intelligence, and actually 
hugged one another in an ecstasy of delight 
by way of congratulation. One of them, Arna- 
looa, a pretty young woman of nineteen or 
twenty, knowing that a dog belonging to her 
husband was still at the huts, an that there 
was no man to take him down on the ice, ran 
out instantly to perform that office ; and with 
a hardiness not to be surpassed by any of the 
men, returned, after two hours’ absence, with 
her load of walrus-flesh, and without even the 
hood thrown over ‘her head to shelter her 
from the inclemency of the weather. 

‘© When the first burst of joy had at length 
subsided, the women. crept one by one into 
the apartment where the first portion of the 
sea-horses had been conveyed, and which is 
always that of one of the men immediately 
concerned in the killix\g of them, Here they 
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a 
obtained blubber enough to set all their lamps 
alight, besides a few scraps of meat for their 
children and themselves. From this time, 
which was nine o’clock, till past midnight, 
fresh cargoes were continually arriving ; the 
principal part being brought in by the dogs, 
and the rest bythe men, who, tying the thong 
which held it round their waist, dragged in 
each his separate portion. Before the whole 
was brought in, however, some of them went 
out three times to the scene of action, though 
the distance was a mile and a half. 

“‘ Every lamp now swimming with oil, the 
huts ex ‘ibited a blaze of light, and never was 
there ascene of more joyous festivity than 
while the operation of cutting up the walruses 
continued. I took the opportunity’ which 
their present good humour afforded, to ob- 
tain a perfect head and tusks of one of these 
animals, which we had not been able to do 
before; and indeed, ‘so much were their 
hearts opened by the scene of abundance be- 
fore them, that I believe they would have 
given us any thing we asked for. This dis- 
position was considerably increased also by 
their taking it into their heads, that their suc- 
cess was in some way or other connected 
with, or even owing to, our having taken up 
our night’s lodging at the huts. 

‘ After viewing all this festivity for some 
time, I felt disposed to rest ; and wrapping 
myself up in my fur coat, lay down on one of 
the beds which Illumea had given up for our 
accommodation, as well as her keipik, or large 
deer-skin blanket, which she rolled up for 
my pillow. The poor old woman herself sat 
up by her lamp, and in that posture seemed 
— well satisfied to doze away the night. 

e singularity of my night’s lodging made 
me awake several times, when I always found 
some of the Esquimaux eating, though after 
we lay down they kept quite quiet for fear of 
disturbing us. Mr. Halse, who was still more 
wakeful, told me that some of them were in- 
cessantly employed in this manner for more 
than three hours. Indeed the quantity of 
meat that they thus contrive to get rid of is 
almost beyond belief. 

“ Having at length enjoyed a sound nap, I 
found on awaking about five o’clock that the 
men were already up, and had gone ont to 
renew their labours on the ice, so that several 
of them could not have rested more than two 
orthree hours, This circumstance served to 
correct a notion we had entertained, that 
when once abundantly supplied with food 
they took no pains to obtain more till want 
began again to stare them in the face. It 
was now more pleasing to be assured that, 
even in the midst of plenty, they did not in- 
dolently give themselves up to repose, but 
were willing to take advantage of every fa- 
vourable opportunity of increasing their store, 
It is certain indeed that were these people 
more provident, (or in other words less glut- 
tonons, for they do not waste much,) they 
might never know what it is to want provi- 
sions, even during the most inclement part of 
the year.” 

We could hardly find a better description 
than what we have just quoted, of the general 
habits and interior arrangements of the Es- 
quimaux; but there are other of their cus- 
toms which also deserve to be specifically 
mentioned in this place. Okatook, the hus- 
band of Iliglink, was taken ill, and our coun- 
trymen, with their wonted humanity, had him 
brought to the ship for cure. 

“ Before the invalid was suffered to leave 
his apartment, some of the by-standers sent 








for Ewerat, now better known to our people 
by the undignified appellation of “ the Con- 
juror.” Ewerat, on this occasion, maintained 
a degree of gravity and reserve calculated to 
inspire somewhat more respect than we had 
hitherto been disposed to entertain for him 
in that capacity. Placing himself at the door 
of the apartment opposite Okotook, who was 
still seated on the bed, he held both his 
thumbs in his mouth, keeping up a silent but 
solemn converse with his toorngow*, the ob- 
ject of which was, as Mr. Bushnan presently 
afterwards found, to inquire into the efficacy 
and propriety of the sick man’s removal. 
Presently he began to utter a variety of con- 
fused and inarticulate sounds; and it being 
at length understood that a favourable answer 
had been given, Okotook was carried out 
and placed on the sledge, Ewerat still mum- 
bling his thumbs and muttering his incanta- 
tions as before. When the party took their 
leave, there were a great many doleful faces 
among those that remained behind; and 
Mr. Bushnan said that the whole scene more 
resembled the preparations for a funeral than 
the mere removal of a sick man. When the 
sledge moved on, Ewerat was the only one 
who had not a ‘* Good-bye!” ready, he being 
as seriously engaged as at first, and con- 
tinuing so as long as our people could ob- 
serve him, ‘ 

‘¢ Okotook was extremely ill on his arrival, 
having been three hours on the sledge, and 
Iligliuk, who, as Mr. Bushnan told me, had 
scarcely taken her eyes off her husband’s 
face the whole time, seemed almost worn 
out with fatigue and anxiety. A bed of 
wolf-skins being prepared for him, Okotook 
was soon placed upon it, and such remedies 
applied as Mr. Edwards judged necessary for 
his complaint, which was intlammation of the 
lungs to a degree that, if left to itself, or 
even to Ewerat, would soon have proved 
fatal, or at best have terminated in con- 
sumption. - - - 

- > - Next day “ we heard from Illumea, 
who came to see her son Okotook, that a 
part of the natives had gone still farther to 
the westward upon the ice, one spot not 
affording sufficient subsistence for the whole 
of them. Our patient felt much the better 
for a comfortable night’s lodging, and now 
submitted with great patience to the appli- 
cation of a blister, though I believe his confi- 
dence in our mode of cure was afterwards 
shaken for a time by the pain which it occa- 
sioned. Both he and Iligliuk, however, 
seemed very. sensibly to feel the comforts 
and advantages of their present quarters ; 
and a “ coyenna” (thanks) now and then 
fell from their lips. Nothing could exceed 
the attention which the latter paid to her 
husband; she kept her eyes almost con- 
stantly fixed upon him, and seemed anxious 
to anticipate every want. 

“One of Okotook’s brothers had arrived 
from the huts, bringing with him some walrus- 
flesh to tempt the appetite of the invalid, 
whose stomach, however, very fortunately 
for his complaint, was not disposed to this 
kind of delicacy. When his brother was 
about to retarn, Okotook took it into his 
head to send his son away with him, probably 
because he heard they had the day before 
killed two seals, which afforded better feed- 
ing than we had to give him: be this as it 
may, we were not sorry that he went, and 
the boy himself seemed no less pleased ; for 
without playfellows or amusement of any 

* Familiar spirit. — 








kind, his time hung very heavily on his hands 
while he remained on board. It was amusing 
to see Okotook take a dose of physic for the 
first time in his life to-day. He knew its 
taste was not pleasant, but this was certainly 
not all that he dreaded ; for before he put 
the cup to his lips with one-hand, he held on 
by his wife with the other, and she by him 
with both hers, as though they expected an 
explosion, or some such catastrophe, as the 
immediate effect of the potion; nor did he 
venture to relinquish his hold, till the taste 
began to leave his mouth. The quantity of 
water which he drank in the course of the 
four and twenty hours is beyond conception ; 
and the cabin fire could scarcely, by the 
melting of the snow, furnish enough for their 
consumption. These people are extremely 
particular as to the purity of the water they 
drink. Some that had been melted in our 
steamer, and which I thought very good, 
neither of them would touch, or at least 
always spat out again. If the water was 
much above the temperature of 32°, they also 
disliked it, and immediately put snow into it 
to cool it down. Lligliuk, who came on board 
with one side of her hair loose, loosened the 
other also to-day, in consequence of her fan- 
cying Okotook worse, though it was only the 
annoyance of the blister that made him un- 
easy; for even in this sequestered corner of 
the globe, dishevelied locks bespeak mourn- 
ing. It was not however with her the mere 
semblance of grief, for she was really much 
distressed thronghout the day, all our endea- 
vours not availing to make her understand 
how one pain was to be removed by inflict- 
ing another. - - - 

* Togolat came down to the ships to-day 
to see her brother Okotook ; she was accom- 
panied by Arnalooa, and on their arrival they 
were both sent for into the cabin. We ob- 
served however that they required an unusual 
degree of solicitation to make them go near 
Okotook, or even to the side of the cabin 
where he lay concealed by a skreen; and 
after all, they remained in the opposite corner 
next the door; and having talked freely to 
the invalid for some time, took their leave 
without seeing him. In the evening, after 
they were gone, we found that this unfortu- 
nate though well-intended visit was occasion- 
ing great distress to Okotook, who talked 
for two hours almost incessantly about ‘‘ Ar- 
nalooa’s having seen him,” which it seems 
ought not to have been the case. What mis- 
fortune was to be apprehended in conse- 
quence of this event we could not learn; but 
he spoke of it in a kind of agony, and was 
evidently labouring under the influence of 
some powerful though absurd superstition 
respecting it. Towards night he suffered a 
dreadiul bleeding at the nose, followed by 
much sickness at the stomach, which, toge- 
ther with the phantom of Arnalooa which 
still haunted his imagination, combined to 
make him extremely unwell for some hours. 
The next day however he was free from 
complaint of any kind, and began once more 
to put on a smiling countenance.” 

Having seen the work of charity thus com- 
pleted, we shall in our next notice direct the 
reader's attention to some of the Natural 
History touched upon during this winter. 





SPIX’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. 
[Concluding Notice.] ’ 
As we proceed with these volumes their in- 
terest rather grows upon us ; and though they 
certainly follow too closely the diffuse ex- 
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ample of Humboldt, yet as new scenes unfold, 
pos the lights of newscience naturally break 
in, we find many things to like and much to 
instruct us. This degree of merit, too, must 
increase as the journey penetrates more into 
unknown districts, especially towards the 
River of the Amazon, whither, we perceive 
from the Preface, we are to be conducted in 
the second part of the personal narrative. 


For the present we shall continue our ex- 
tracts of what appears most novel in the in- 
terior, without following the traveller’s course. 

In the capitania of S. Paulo, “‘ The bishop, 
Don Mattheus de Abreu Pereira, amuses 
himself in his garden in breeding silkworms, 
which easily multiply and produce an ex- 
tremely beautiful thread. As the mulberry 
tree comes to great perfection in this climate, 
it may be confidently expected that the cul- 
ture of silk will be carried on with great suc- 
cess. There is besides in this country another 
species of silkworm, which is found in abund- 
ance on a laurel-like shrub, particularly in 
Maranhao and Par4. This worm, whose 
thread promises a much more brilliant silk 
than that of Europe, has never yet been em- 
ployed, althoughit might be with great facility. 
But what might become a still more profit- 
able branch of cultivation, is the cochineal ; 
for the Cactus coccinellifer, with the insect pe- 
culiar to it, is found in many parts of the pro- 
vince of S. Paulo, particularly in sunny mea- 
dows. But the aversion of the inhabitants to 
undertaking laborious work, while they can 
gather other rich gifts of nature without trou- 
ble, may for the present check the propaga- 
tion of the cochineal plant. - - - 

‘‘ The female inhabitants of this province 
in particular, have the reputation of great 
skill in the practice of the medical profes- 
sion. Almost in all the houses, one or other 
of the women takes upon her the office of 
curadeira, which is not disputed with her by 
any real physicians or surgeons, for at the 
time that we travelled through the capitania 
of S. Paulo, there was no regular physician 
either in the city or in the country, It is an 
error, to suppose that this practical know- 
Iedge of the medical virtues of natural sub- 
stances, has chiefly descended to the pre- 
sent inhabitants, by tradition, from the Ame- 
rican aborigines. A Jong intercourse with the 
Indians has convinced us, that the indolence 
of these unhappy people, hinders them from 
investigating the healing virtues of plants. 
Superstition and indifference to life, and in- 
sensibility to the sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures, prevent the Indians from making 
use of the beneficent gifts of nature which 
everywhere surround them, and which their 
senses, quick in simple observation, would 
readily discover if they took any lively inte- 
rest inthem. The greatest merit in discover- 
ing and making use of healing plants, as well 
as the finding of the gold mines, is therefore 
due to the Paulistas. Their active minds and 
their curiosity, excited by the bounty of na- 
ture, pursued, with the acuteness peculiar to 
Europeans, the discoveries which occurred to 
them by chance, or very seldom by informa- 
tion obtained from the aboriginal inha- 
bitants.” 

Our travellers themselves seem to place as 
much faith in magnetism as in plants. They 
manipulated the natives, as they assure us, 
with great success. We fear this savours of 
the old character of High German Doctor, 
for we are very sceptical upon the medico- 
magnetic virtues, Of a list of fifty-four medi- 


cinal plants, the following are the most curious 
specimens : 

“ Ayapana. Even L’Heritier, who has de- 
scribed it as Eupatorium Ayapana, (Willd. sp. 3, 
1769) recommends it as a very powerful an- 
tidote against the bite of venomous serpents 
and malignant insects. The mode of apply- 
ing itis this: A quantity of the leaves bruised, 
which is to be frequently changed, is laid on 
the scarified wound, and some spoonfuls of 
the expressed juice are from time to time ad- 
ministered to the patient, till he is found to 
be free from the symptoms, particularly the 
dreadful anxiety. - - - 

‘*Erva DEANDOoURINHA. Euphorbia Line- 
aris, Retz., and hypericifolia, L. The milky 
juice of this little plant is used in ulceribus 
syphiliticis partium teneriorum. Itis singular 
that there is a notion throughout Brazil, that 
this juice dropped into a fresh wound in the 
apple of the eye, immediately effects a cure. 
We were often assured that this experiment 
had been tried with success upon fowls. - - - 

“ Jatropha Curcas, L. It produces the Pin- 
Hoes DE PurGa, one of the strongest drastica. 
In a fresh state one seed is sufficient for a 
good dose. They often occasion a violent 
vomiting. - - - 

“ Acagu. Anacardium occidenale, L. The 
gum of this tree, which in its properties al- 
most entirely agrees with the gum arabic, but 
is rather more astringent, is used in Brasil in 
the same manner. The bookbinders in the 
principal towns sometimes wash the books 
with a solution of it, which is said to keep 
off the moths and ants. The fresh acid juice 
of the flower-stalks is used in lemonade; 
wine and vinegar too are made of it by fer- 
mentation. The sympathetic effect is remark- 
able, which the nut, borne about the person, 
has upon chronical inflammations in the eyes, 
especially such as are ofa scrofulous nature.” 

From S. Paulo, Drs. Spix and Martius 
went to Villa Rica, in the great mining dis- 


in their journal : ; 

‘¢ Almost everywhere, when we arrived, 
in the evening, we were saluted with the 
sound of the guitar (viola) accompanied by 
singing or dancing. At Estiva, a solitary 
farm-house, with fine extensive campos 
bounded in the distance by mountains, : the 
inhabitants were dancing the baducca ; they 
searcely learnt the arrival of foreign tra- 
vellers when they invited us to be witnesses 
of their festival. The baducca is danced by 
one man and one woman, who, snapping their 
fingers with the most extravagant motions and 
attitudes, dance sometimes towards and some- 
times from each other. The principal charm 
of this dance, in the opinion of the Brazilians, 
consists in rotations and contortions of the 
hips, in which they are almost as expert as 
the East Indian jugglers. It sometimes lasts 
for several hours together without interrup- 
tion, alternately accompanied with the mono- 
tonous notes of the guitar, or with extempore 
singing; or popular songs, the words of 
which are in character with its rudeness ; the 
male dancers are sometimes dressed in wo- 
men’s clothes. Notwithstanding its inde- 
cency, this dance is common throughout Bra» 
zil, and the property of the lower classes, who 
cannot be induced, even by ecclesiastical pro- 
hibitions, to give it up. It seems to be of 
Ethiopic origin, and introduced into Brazil by 
the negro slaves, where, like many of their 
customs, it has become naturalised. - - - 

‘¢ But here we were first assailed by a new 





torment, namely, the tick (Acarus,) an ugly, 


trict; atid the following occurrences are noted | 





saree radon nee 
flat, brownish insect with a sharp proboscis, 
of which there are several kinds, some not 
bigger than the point of a needle (Carabato 
pase.) ane others considerably larger; the 
latter, by continual sucking horses and horned 
cattle, often attain half the size of a hazel nut. 
The inhabitants erroneously consider both 
the large and small to be of the same species, 
differing only in age. They generally cling 
unseen in thousands to the blades of grass, 
and, at the slightest touch, attach themselves 
to the traveller, and give him inexpressible 
uneasiness by the violent itching which they 
create. - - - 

“¢ To the north of Arraial do Rio Verde we 
crossed pleasant plains covered with lively 
verdure, and in the bottoms with thick bushes. 
Numerous apes called Miriki or Mono (Bra- 
chyteles Hypoxanthus,) which inhabit the 
neighbouring forests, uttered their loud and 
discordant cry: yet we did not succeed in 
getting near to the noisy troop, for at the 
slightest motion that they perceived in the 
bushes, they immediately fled with dreadful 
clamours, Another curiosity which the zoolo- 
gist met with on this road, was one of the 
most poisonous serpents of the country, called 
Uruti, which is two feet long, of a dark 
colour, with brownish stripes, and has the 
mark of a skull upon its head. Like all the 
other species which are notorious for their 
poison, for example, the surucucd, the jara- 
racugu, also called the schiraraca, and the 
jararaca-mirim, or de rabo branco; it lives 
chiefly in forests, on damp dark places on the 
ground, under stones or rotten wood, and its 
bite is said to occasion almost certain death. 
Nothing terrifies the Brazilians so much as 
the fatal bite of these animals, which being 
so numerous are very frequently met with. 
The few surgeons in the interior of the country 
almost entirely decline prescribing for the 
bite of serpents, and rather leave it to the 
people called curadores, who use a mysterious 
mode of cure, and for this reason possess the 
confidence of the common people in a higher 
degree than the physicians, though they can- 
not always boast of success. Shooting pains 
in the limbs, irresistible lassitude, giddiness, 
vomitings, pains in the eyes and temples, 
burning in the back, blindness, bleeding at 
the eyes, nose, mouth, and ears ; sometimes, 
but not always, violent salivation, swelling 
of the face, insensibility, mortal weakness, 
anxiety, fear of death, tremblings, and con- 
vulsions succeed, if the poison takes its full 
effect, in the space of a few hours; and the 
patient expires within four and twenty hours 
after the bite of the rattle-snake, and ina still 
shorter time after that of the Jararaca-mirim, 
with the most dreadful convulsions, and some- 
times with symptoms of hydrophobia, so that 
the curador, who often lives at a distance, 
comes too late, though no time has been lost 
in sending for him. - - - The curadores affirm 
that the cure cannot be pronounced complete 
in less than sixty days after the bite. ey 
forbid him during this time to be near a wo- 
man who has just recovered from sickness, 
to remain out of bed longer than while the 
sun is up, or to take any animal food but such 
as is very delicate. The proceedings of the 
curador are always accompanied with a cer- 
tain degree of quackery.” 

Of the literature of this district, the fol- 
lowing mention of one of their night’s halts 
affords the only intimation, 

‘* The host’s numerous sons meantime ex- 
erted themselves to entertain us by singing 
their simple popular songs, which they ac- 
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companied with the’ guitar. The most cele- 
brated poet of Minas is Gonzaga, formerly 
ouvidor of S. Joio d’El Rey; but having, at 
the beginning of the French revolution, taken 
part in a seditious tumult, he was banished to 
Angola, where he died. Besides the songs of 
this poet, which have been published under 
the title of ‘* Marilia de Dirceo,” numbers of 
others are current in the mouths of the peo- 
ple, which afford equal proof of the delicacy 
of the muse of the unfortunate poet. Such is 
the little song *‘ No regaco, &c.” which we 
here caught as it was sung to us. When 
Brazil shall have one day a literature of its 
own, Gonzaga: will have the glory of having 
attempted the first anacreontic tones of the 
lyre on the banks of the pastoral Rio Grande, 
and of the romantic Jequitinhonha.” 

And indeed, if we may judge from the, in-, 
spiration of even German phlegm by. this 
scenery, there is’ enough to form poetry as 
fine, as from the scenery and the names it 
would be original. We conclude with a very 
animatediand novel description. 

. How different are the feelings of the 
traveller when’ he passes from the dark low 
forests into the free and open tracts! On 
these serene and tranquil heights the noisy 
inhabitants of the wood are mute: we no 
longer hear the howling of herds of monkeys, 
the incessant screams of innumerable par- 
rots, orioles, and toucans, the far-sounding 
hammering of the wood-peckers, the metallic 
notes of the uraponga, the full tones of ma- 
nakins, the cry of the hoccos, jacus, &c. The 
more numerous are the humming-birds, buz- 
zing like bees round the flowering shrubs; 
gay butterflies fluttering over the rippling 
streams ; numeroas wasps flying in and out of 
their long nests hanging suspended to the 
trees ; and large hornets. (morimbondos) hover- 
ing over the ground, which is undermined to 
a@ great extent with their cells. The red- 
capped and hooded fly-catcher, the barbudos 
(the barbets,) little - sparrow-hawks, the 
rusty red. or spotted caboré (Brazilian owl,) 
bask on the shrubs during the heat of noon, 
and watch, concealed among the branches, for 
the small birds and insects which fly by; the 
tinamus walks slowly among the pine-apple 
plants, the enapupés and nambés in the grass ; 
single toucans seeking berries, hop 


bands of restless hooded cuckoos, crowded 
together upon the branches, defend, with a 
noisy croaking, their common nest, which 
is full of green speckled eggs. Alarmed by 
this noise, or by passing travellers, nnme- 
rous families of little pigeons (Rolas,) often 
no bigger than a sparrow, fly from bush to 
bush ; the larger pigeons (Amarzoga and Tro- 
quase,) seeking singly among the bushes for 


food, hasten alarmed to the summits of}. 


the neighbouring wood, where their bril- 
liant plumage shines in the sun; numerous 
flocks of little monkeys run whistling and 
hissing to the recesses of the forest ; the cavies, 
running about on the tops of the mountains, 
hastily secrete themselves under loose stones ; 
the American ostriches (Emas,) which herd in 
families, gallop at the slightest noise, like 
honses through the bushes, and over hills and 
valleys, accompanied by their young; the 
dicholopus (.Sirtemas) which pursues serpents, 
flies, sometimes sinking into the grass, some- 
times rising into the trees, or rapidly climb- 
ing the summits of the hills, where it sends 
forth,its loud deceitful cry, resembling that 
of ‘the bustard; the terrified ‘armadillo (Tata 
Canastra, Peba, Bola) runs fearfully about to 
look for a hiding place, or, when the danger 
presses, sinks into its armour; the ant-eater 
(Tamandué, Bandeira mirim) runs heavily 
through the plain, and, in case of need, lying 
on its back, threatens its pursuers with its 
sharp claws. Far from all-noise, the slender 
deer, the black tapir or pecari, feed on the 
skirts of the forest. Elevated above all this, 
the red-headed vulture (Urubé) soars in the 
higher regions; the dangerous rattle-snake 
(Cascaoel,) hidden in the gtasses, excites ter- 
ror by its rattle; the gigantic snake sports 
suspended from the tree with its head upon 
the ground; and the crocodile, resembling 
the trunk of a tree, basks in the sun on 
the banks of the pools. After all this has 
passed during the day before the eyes of the 
traveller, the approach of night, with the 
chirping of the grasshoppers, the monoto- 
nous cry of the goat-sucker (Joéo corta pao,) 
the barking of the prowling wolf, and of the 
shy fox, or the roaring of the ounces, com- 
plete the singular picture of the animal king- 
dom in these peaceful plains.” 





the branches; the purple tanagers follow 
each other in amorous pursuit from tree to 
tree; the caracaré and the caracari flying 
about the roads quite tame, to settle upon 
the backs of the mules or oxen; small wood- 
peckers silently creep up the trees and look 
in the bark for insects; the rusty thrush, 
‘called Jodo de Barros, fearlessly fixes its 
oven-shaped nest quite low between the 
branches ; the siskin-like creeper slips imper- 
ceptibly from its nest, (which, like that of 
the pigeons, is built of twigs, and hangs 
down from the branches to the length of seve- 
ral feet,) to add a new division to it for this 
year; the Géoha, sitting still on the tops of 
the trees, looks down after the serpents bask- 
ing on the roads, which, even though poison- 
ons, constitute its food, and sometimes, when 
it sees people approaching, it sets up a cry of. 
distress, resembling a human voice. It is very 
rarely that the tranquillity of the place is in- 
terrupted, when garrulous orioles (Pappa 
arroz,) little parrots and parroquets ine 
cands, Mariticas, Jandaiés,) coming in flocks 
from the maise and cotton plantations in the 
neighbouring wood, alight upon the single 
trees on the campos, and with terrible cries 
appear still to contend for the booty; or 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Tom’s Sights of London have been so kindly relished 
by Country Cousins,( who have covered him with thanks 
fur guiding them to places worth seeing, and keeping 
them from places not worth paying for,) that we are 
tempted to extend the idea, and under the above title 
take a View, rather than write a Review, of such publi- 
cations as are not sufficiently important for detailed no- 
tice, or calculated to furnish illustrative extracts. By 
this means’ we shall at least be able to fill up theliterary 
and publishing history of the time more fully than here- 
tofore; at any rate we willtry. Here goes. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the pro- 
posed. Annexion of the King’s Library to that 
of the British Museum. By one of the 
People. London. T. Hookham. 

Tuts pamphlet, written in a; gentlemanlike 

manner, contends against the» incorporation 

of the noble .Library given by the King to 
the nation, with that already possessed by 
ithe British Museum.* It ought, he asserts, 
to be kept honourably and everlastingly 
distinct and separate as a monument of royal 
munificence. .There is much good sense in 
the arguments used; but some of them are 
merely wars. against words. We do not see 





* How unlike that article in the Edinburgh Review 
which has been referred to in the Parliamentary De- 
bates ‘on this subject, and which to our certain know- 





ledge has scarcely one fact torest npon, 





ee 
why a great national and complete Library 
may not be as well placed on the site of the 
British Museum as any where else: we see 
no reason for having two or three rival esta- 
blishments : we admire the single and entire 
and continually augmenting plan of the Royal 
Collection in Paris. 





Serious Considerations on the proposed Bill of 
Mr. Sergeant Onslow, to Repeal the Laws of 
Usury, and throw open the Money Market. 
Addressed to the Nobility, Gentry, Land- 
holders, and the Public at large. By a 
Gentleman. 

On perusing this Pamphlet (which is stated 
to be written by a gentleman of high conside- 
ration, and well skilled in political economy) 
we were much strack with the pertinent re- 
marks it contains on a-theme of so much vital 
importance to the monied and landed inte- 
rests of the country. It has always occurred 
to us, that the weighty measure contemplat- 
ed in Sergeant Onslow’s Bill has not been 
looked into with that vigilance and penetra- 
tion by the House of Commons which it most 
assuredly deserves, otherwise the proposed 
Bill would not have passed to a third reading 
without eliciting some of that light and know- 
ledge which are usually manifested on such 
occasions. We have at present neither time 
nor room for further observations ; but as the 
Pamphlet is short, the matter pithy, and the 
subject important, we recommend it to the 
caretul perusal of such readers as are inte- 
rested in the measure. 


The Highlanders. By the Author of the Her- 
mit in Loudon, &c. 3 vols. H. Colburn. 
Tue Highland descriptions are very good, 
and so long as the action continues in the 
North it is interesting. The chief character 
is a portrait, painted in desperately black 
colours, of a Noble Lord and most distin- 
guished Poet, whom Captain Macdonough, 
the author (an acquaintance of his too, as we 
have heard,) makes a most odious and heart- 
less ruffian. This, of course, will give the 
novel vogue ; and we may probably notice it 

more at large hereafter. 


Leaves from a Journal, or Sketches.of Rambles 
in North Britain and Ireland. By Andrew 
Bigelow ; Medford, Massachusetts. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver & Boyd ; London, Whittakers. 

Tuts is a short collection of neatly written 

sketches, by an American. In his own coun- 

try, where they appeared in periodical publi- 
cations, they must have been interesting : 
here the subjects, though well treated, are 
also well known. The visit to the tomb of 

Colonel Gardiner, is in the Author’s best 

style; and there is considerable. merit in an 

excursion to Melross and Dryburgh Abbey, 
including an account of the Earl of Buchan, 
and family of Erskine. 


The Spanish Daughter. By the Rev. Geo. Butt. 
2 vols. London 1824. Knight & Lacey. 
Hater uovel, half treatise, we have not mnch 
to say in favour of this publication. It is well 
meant, but the intention is almost its only 

merit. 














ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

De Gustibus non est disputandum. 
Sir,—Some friends of mine, veteran beaux, 
on whose heads Time, with invidious hands, is 
planting hairs, which, in spite of pigments, 
are still of a doubtful colour—are constantly 
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inveighing against the Taste of the age; no 
doubt hoping, that if they can prove all ci- 
devant things to be the best, they may come 
in for a share of admiration themselves, One 
of these gentlemen, speaking to me the other 
day of the present style of Architecture, in 
terms of great opprobrium, I told him I 
should, with your kind permission, publish a 
letter in your classical Journal, which would 
prove,: beyond a doubt, that Architectare in 
our days has reached the highest perfection. 
I will, then, begin by saying, that these dis- 
satisfied gentlemen must be the most splenetic 
and unreasonable of Stoics ; for, what can be 
more accommodating, or harmonize more the 
opinions of men, than the Architecture of our 
times, since in it alone we see the Corinthian 
united to the Rustic, tae Ionic to the Tuscan, 
and to the still more prevailing Gothic order. 
Nay, the inhabitants of every part of the 
globe must feel flattered, by encountering 
here the peculiar style of their native land. 
We have the Turkish, the Moorish, the Per- 
sian, and, I believe, but am not quite certain, 
the Hottentot, styles united in the most pic- 
turesque amalgam. The Esquimaux alone 
seem to have been neglected; but liberal 
people entertain a hope that, as the new edi- 
fices are of a peculiarly light construction, 
they will take, in a few years, the amorphous 
shapes of ice-bergs ; and an ingenious friend 
of mine suggests that, with a little stretch of 
imagination, the grotesque forms of the de- 
nuded bricks may assume somewhat the sem- 
blance of drifts of red snow! But these are 
not, by any means, the only merits of our 
architecture. Greece, between old tyranny 
and young liberty, is in such a state of com- 
motion, that we cannot hope to find it suffi- 
ciently pacified to be visited for some years 
to come. What a consolation must it then be 
to those to whom this pleasure is lost, to see 
so correct a picture of modern Greece in the 
Regent’s Park, where we behold, so appro- 
priately blended together, the Turkish mina- 
rets and the Corinthian edifices, as thongh 
some stray columns of the Parthenon had 
been taken to support the dome of a mosque! 
Besides, architects have most happily proved 
how totally the Christian religion has subdued 
Paganism, in compelling four astonished 
nymphs (cariatides) to uphold the walls of 
the new St. Pancras Church; an event which 
was as little to be expected, as that a certain 
noble Bard should turn Methodist parson. 
Our imaginative architects have thrown off 
the servile trammels of old opinions, and 
every where we behold something new. At 
the top of Regent Street, Oxford Street, the 
architect, not content with putting a pulpit 
inside the church, has also put two outside ; 
no doubt foreseeing the day when piety 
will be more in vogue, and the interiors of 
churches so crowded, that congregations will 
assemble on their roofs. As for myself, being 
py I feel particular!y flattered by the 
homage paid to my profession, as at the end 
of Foley Place, 1 pass every day a church 
whose lofty tower and steeple are the por- 
traitnre of a surgeon’s syringe with its point 
upwards. From these facts, I think you will 
conclude with me, that neither old Inigo 
nor bold Sir Christopher himself ever had an 
inkling of the wonders we at present see per- 
formed: and, after such an exposé, I should 
hope that my veteran friends, convinced of 
the fallacy of their own opinions, will be- 
come converts to the liberality and refine- 
ment of the present day. I remain, Sir, 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS ; AND THEATRICAL, 
Garrick’s Eye with green Glasses,and without 
green Glasses.—On my first coming to town, 
about fifty years since, I solicited a seat in 
great Garrick’s grand Orchestra, Drury Lane 
Theatre. A musicalfriend kindly procured me 
an appointed interview with that little great 
man, at his house on the Adelphi Terrace. 

Ihad heard much of “ Garrick’s eye” at 
my dear native place, Exeter—even to a pro- 
verb ;. of course was prepared to have my eye 
on him. On being announced, this immortal, 
dapper, and compact personage glided down 
stairs, like a sylph, into his sitting-parlour 
facing the Thames. But what was that pros- 
pect at the moment, with all its grandeur, 
compared to the man in whose presence I 
fully felt myself.to be? He was dressed 
neat, like what he was off the Stage,—-always 
as a private gentleman, with a little black 
scratch wig, and green glasses. There was 
every gesture in him calculated to inspire 
confidence, and even hope. But the green 
glasses were rolling on me de la téte jusqu'au 
pied. But they were only a pair of green 
spectacles! and no harm could théy do a poor 
professor of music,—an aspirant for favour 
and protection. I had no fear of being put 
on my moment of severe trial, for music was 
not David Garrick’s forte, as I had heard: 
that department he confided to the Arnes, 
Arnolds, and Dibdins of the day. 

Indeed I felt more dans mon centre on seeing 
this extraordinary personage, than before I 
entered this enchanted seat of the Muses and 
the Graces. After many polite and easy 
questions, he concluded thus, on taking off 
his green glasses, “‘ Why I’ll tell ye, Mr. B.”— 
Gracious Heavens, what a contrast!!! The 
giasses fell, but the eye rested! and such an 
eye as was surely equal to all Argus’s hun- 
dred, that could penetrate into the centre of 
the earth, and, as Ovid says, ‘‘ Constiterat 
quocunque modo, spectabat ad Jé—ante 
oculos (poor) 10, quamvis aversus, habebat.” 
I am sure he must have observed the effect 
on my countenance, and ps it was not 
the premiére fois, nor da derniére,that this witch- 
ery was played off by our English Roscius. 

His common conversation was inspiring, 
and his tone of voice melodious and flexible. 
I have ever considered this interview as an 
epoch in my long musical life ; and after such 
a lapse, perhaps it may not be unacceptable 
to the numerous lecturers of the Literary Ga- 
zette. Every muscle in his face was expres- 
sive of all he said and felt. I think the best 
off-the-stage likeness and gentlemanly one, is 
that where he is contemplating his own dear 
Shakspeare’s medal, as steward of the Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon Jubilee. Every painter must 
have experienced some difficulty in pourtray- 
ing this illustrious object of eternal admira- 
tion, for he ever seemed to me to vary in 
look, (agreeable, or I may say disagreeable,) 
according to the subject on which he was re- 
flecting or pronouncing. No mat ‘perhaps 
ever biended Nature and Art, as an actor, 
so happily, take him all in all. As I lived 
then in Great Queen-street, I often had the 
pleasure of seeing him, early in the morning, 
marching with firm step towards Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields to meet the great Lord Camden, 
and they often encountered opposite my 
apartments. Oh what a treat to have ob- 
served their, mutual salutation ! 


*< O quicomplexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt” ! 
Garrick most undoubtedly made the best set- 





Your obed, Servant, H.B. 


out of a little figure, for even his legs seemed 


———— 
to speak; and I remember; ‘after his ‘retire- 
ment to Hampton Court, on seeing him come 
to town, strutting through the Strand on a 
wet day in a large horseman’s great coat, the 
very flaps and skirts of which seemed ani- 
mated and in perpetual motion. But tohave 
eyed him sitting in the, Orchestra of Drury 
Lane, on the debit of young Bannister (as 
he was then,) anticipating: every line and 
gesture, sometimes looking..at his‘ favourite 
éléve, and sometimes giving a kind nod to his 
eloquent friends in the dress-boxes, in token 
of approbation and of future fame,—every 
mortal must have been enchanted. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NEW LAMP, 


WE have just seen one of the neatest: and 
most convenient little inventions of. the self- 
illuminating lamp kind which has been con- 
trived for public use. The name of the in- 
ventor is, we understand, Mr. H. Berry. The 
lamp consists of a small tin. box, about six 
inches long and threé, wide; it is divided 
longitudinally, and one of the divisions (out 
of which a wick rises,) is filled with oil or 
spirits of wine. On the other side there is 
an apparatus, the principal parts ef which 
are, a sort of reel of three points, and a pul- 
ley to which a silk string of any length is at- 
tached ; on pulling. this, the reel makes one 
movement, and the first point, which is armed 
with a match, strikes against the wick, and 
instantly ignites it. A clear and bright flame 
is thus lighted, and will burn for eighteen 
hours, at a very triffing-expense: threepence 
per week, we are assured, will keep the ma- 
chine in trim. ; 

The utility of this lamp struck us mueh, 
How convenient to the studious to have in 
their midnight watch —_ to apply to the 
slight siken cord, which they have laid near 
their pillow, for an agreeable light upon the 
table where their lamp was left amid books 
and papers? For the invalid, for all who dis- 
phke-steeping in « chamber, for car- 
riage travellers in the night, for the library 
and letter-sealing in summer when fires are 
not wanted—in short, for general use, we 
consider this to be a most eligible invention ; 
and we have no doubt that it will, as soon 
as known, become a common article of con- 
veniency. We cannot pronounce, withont ex- 
perience, whether it is likely to remain long 
in perfect repair; but this is essential to its 
manufacture, and we recommend it to the 
care of the inventor. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR, 


Tue weather in the past month has been more 
than usually severe; and if the old saying 
hold true, that the end of March is gene- 
rally indicative of the weather which may be 
expected in the succeeding Spring, we have 
no great things to hope from April. March, 
it is said, ‘* comes in like a lion, and goes 
out like alamb;” this year it has come in 
like a lion and gone out like a bear. The 
wheats, however, were so strong, that fortu- 
nately they have sustained little injury, and 
the warmth that must necessarily exist dur- 
ing April, even though there may be occa- 
sional storms, cannot fail completely to re- 
cover their vigour. 

The main agricultural operations during the 
early part of April are, preparations for the 
potatoe, carrot, and field beet; and in the 
latter part of it for the Swedish turnip. The 
potatoe and carrot are importamt crops to the 
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farmer and to the country—to the farmer, as 
yielding a return whichis saleable both for men 
and cattle ; and if not saleable, may be con- 
sumed on the premises, and turned into pork 
or beef, while abundance of manure is pro- 
duced—and to the country, as affording a 
resource in the event of a scarcity of bread 
corn, Where the soil is a deep sandy loam, 
no root with which we are acquainted will 
yield such a bulk of solid edible matter as the 
carrot; and not only the roots but the leaves 
of this vegetable are relished by horses, sheep, 
swine, and cattle, and found very nourishing. 
To horses, carrots operate both as food and 
medicine, and are as much prized by the Suf- 
folk farmers in Spring, as the Essex salt- 
marshes are by the London horse-keepers in 
Autumn. There are few who have a field, or 
even a partof one, of asuitable soil for the car- 
rot, that willnot profit considerably by its cul- 
ture for horses, cows, oxen and swine. Horses 
often begin to lose their appetite in March, 
and do no good afterwards till turned out to 
pasture in June. One feed of carrots per 
day, say a peck and a half, and from that to 
three pecks, after a few days use, will re- 
store the animals to their usual appetite and 
strength. 

The great art in preparing the soil for the 
carrot, is to pulverize it to a sufficient depth. 
If this is two feet, so much the better; and 
where the sub-soil is dry and admits of this 
depth, we advise, as the most economical and 
effectual mode, to trench it over at once b 
manual labour, laying what dung may be al- 
lowed in the bottom of the trench. Four 
ploughings would not effect this object so 
completely as one trenching, and, at the pre- 
sent rate of farm labour, would cost more. 
Sow the carrots in drills, fourteen inches 
asunder; and when they come up, thin them 
out to six inches distance in the row. In the 
course of the summer, hoe or stir the surface 
between the rows—not with a common hoe, 
which, nine times in ten, is mere mockery in 
the way it is used both ‘in agriculture and 
gardening—but with a hoe that, instead of 
the broad blade, has two prongs: these enter 
the soil, and stir it to some depth. In Novem- 
ber the carrots will be fit for use. Begin by 
‘mowing the tops, and having them eaten as 
mown ; then take the crop as wanted—not 
every row, but every two rows, leaving two; 
and these two as left are to be covered by 
the plough with earth, to protect them from 
frost, and thus save the expense of housing. 

For routine operations, see last month. 


' LEARNED SOCIETIES, ETC. 








Oxrorp, March 27 —On Wednesday last the 
Rev, Philip Wynter, Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, was admitted Bachelor in Divinity; and 
J. Buller East, Esq. of Christ Church, was ad- 
mitted Master of Arts, grand-compounder. 

CAMBRIDGE, April 2.—H.R. H. the Chancellor 
has poe Frederick Pollock, Esq. M.A. for- 
merly Fellow of ‘Trinity college, Commissary of 
the University, in the room of the late Thos. Har- 
~~ =i the U Calend 

t ap e University Calendar, that 
the number of members on the boards of the 
respective colleges amounts to 4449, being an 
increase of 212 since last year, and more than 
double the number in 1604. 


coer 
FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL PICTURES. 
Mr. Youne (whose pictorial Catalogues of 
Sir John Leicester, Mr. Miles, and Mr. An-/ 








stein’s Galleries, have obtained for him so 
deserved a reputation,) has been directed by 
His Majesty to form a Catalogue Raisonnée, 
not only of his Private Collection of Pic- 
tures, but of that which belongs to the Crown, 
in the different Palaces of St. James’s, 
Buckingham House, Hampton Court, Ken- 
sington, and Windsor. At present, we are 
informed, Mr. Young is engaged upon the ex- 
quisite Dutch and Flemish Pictures in Carl- 
ton Palace. These have never been wholly 
seen in good lights ; and we may say that no 
amateur, who has only viewed them as they 
are hung on the walls of the Palace, has any 
adequate idea of their extraordinary merits. 
The Rembrandts, Rubens’, Gerard Dows, 
Wouvermans’, Ostades, Cuyps, Vandeveldes, 
Paul Potters, Vandycks, Boths, &c. &c. and 
the Titians and Reynolds’ too, are of the 
rarest character and most perfect beauty. 
The Catalogue of these may be finished in 
about a year; and it will, we are sure, be 
highly acceptable to the lovers of the fine arts. 





BRITISH GALLERY. 

Tue British Gallery still holds out its attrac- 
tions to visitors; and we are glad to find, 
whenever we can take our fayourite lounge 
there, a room full of company, imbibing and 
improving a taste for the Arts from the pleas- 
ing productions of native Artists. And it is 
a striking proof of the growth of public taste 
that the sale of pictures exhibitedis constantly 
augmented. We gave in a former Gazette a 
list of the works then disposed; and we now 
add (with great satisfaction) a continuation 
up to the present period,—the total amount 
already exceeding the whole geceipt of last 
year by three hundred pounds. 
329. A Study at Southend, near Bromley, €. R, 

Stanley; purchased by . 
197. Old Houses at Exeter, Geo. Jones, R.A.; 

C. H. Turner, <3 
290. A Study from a Polish Jew, Wim. Bradley; 

Earl of Carysfort. . 

169. The Power of Music, 7’. S. Good; ditto. 
172. The Weary Traveller, ditto; ditto. 

182. Braydon, looking towards Yarmouth, J. 
Stannard; E. 'T. Daniel, Esq. 

183. Munsley Cliffs, looking towards Cromer, 
ditto; ditto. 

35. Pigeons, G. Novice; Sir Geo. Crewe, Bart. 
174. Study, G. S. Newton; H. Hall Joy, * 
341. Maternal Affection, Vm, Etty ; Sir Geo. 

Crewe, Bart. 
30. Good Advice, 7’. Clater ; Sir Geo. Warren- 
der, Bart. ¥ 
319. A Scene on the River Dart, at Holme, 
F.C, Lewis : Ly Calmody. 
156. The Village Coal Merchant, W. R. Bigg, 
R.A. ; Earl Fitzwilliam. 
60. Moorish Castles in the Dardanelles, Aliss E. 
Maskall; Dr. Malkin. 
141. ** Come, buy poor Sally’s wooden wares,” 
7. Stewardson; Col. A. Caldwell. 
57. A Cottage Girl, John Boaden; ditto. 
324. Horses ina Thunder Storm, 7. Woodward; 
N. W. Ridley Colborne, Esq. M.P. 
382. Sketch for an Infantine Group, C. Moore ; 
General Sir R. Ferguson. 
228. Psyche, from the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
Sir W. Beechey, R.A. ; — Williams, Esq. 
248. Girl and Cat, 4. Fraser; ditto. 
18. Rowena crowning the disinherited Knight, 
F. P. Stephano; J. Webster, Esq. 
14, The War-horse and the Ass, 7. Woodward; 
— Williams, Esq. 
376. A Scene, with Cattle and Figures, Ph. Rei- 
nagle, R.A.; Countess de Grey. 
346. Cattle and Landscape, Noon, J. Tennant ; 
— Williams, Esq. 
367. A Terrier at a Rat Hole, A/. 7. Ward; ditto. 

159, A Scene near Bonn, on the Rhine, Clark- 

son Stenfield; Geo, Watson Taylor, Esq. 
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rc TES 
363. Lancaster Sands, William Linion; R. C. 


Sale, Esq. 

190, A Hare with Birds, Geo. Miles; W. T. 
Copeland, Esq. 

305. Study, from the Ruins of a Border Castle, 
Mrs. Terry; ditto. 

308. A Road View near Blackburne, ditto; ditto. 
ll. Catching the Expression, Z. D. Leahy ; 
Thos. Moore, Esq. 100 guineas. 

13. Study of a Head, ditto; ditto. 
81. A Study from Nature, S, J. Jones; W. T. 


, Copstand, Esq. 
12, Landscape, Composition, Miss O. G. Rein- 
agle; ditto. 
129. Haildown Hill, Devon, 7. H. Williams ; 
R. Powell, Es: 
249. An Interior, with Dead Game, G. Stevens; 
Rev. G. Holmes. 
6. A Green Stall, 4. Fraser; ditto. 
127. A Coast Scene, J. Barnichle; R. Powell, Esq, 


Pictures sold, 60—Amount, £2,800. 
March 30, 1824. 





HEAD OF JUNO. 
Venice. 
Mr. Weser, who has been long engaged in 
researches respecting the figures in the pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon, has lately become 
possessed of an antique Head, which, from its 
great excellence and other indications, he 
concludes to have probably belonged to the 
figure of Juno, in the east pediment of the 
Parthenon. This head, which was formerly 
fixed in a wall, served to support a beam in 
a barrack, which was cleared out two years 
ago, and converted into a new wing to the 
Academy of Arts. On this occasion, the head 
was carried away in a boat with the rubbish 
and other fragments. The son of a sculptor 
seeing it, was pleased with it, and the ar- 
chitect made him a present of it. The child 
took the head to his father, who, as the nose 
Was wanting, and the mouth and chin in- 
jured, put it among the refuse, with which it 
was sold last year, by weight, to a stone- 
mason. This stone-mason sells broken mar- 
ble in small quantities to the workmen who 
make the Scagliola, and thus it was brought 
a few months ago to be pounded in the mortar. 
At this critical moment it was luckily seen by 
the sculptor Ferrari, who immediately pure 
chased it. He has put a nose of plaster of 
Paris to it, repaired the chin and lips, which 
was easy, as the remaining parts show the 
direction of the outline, and sold the head, so 
repaired, to M. Weber. On examining the 
marble, M. Weber has found it to be Pen- 
thelic, and veined in the same manner as the 
Elgin marbles. The nobleness of the style 
gives the head a very colossal appearance ; 
but on being accurately measured, it was 
found to be exactly of the same proportions 
as thatofthe young Hercules (otherwise called 
Theseus) among the Elgin Marbles: to which 
the workmanship and the style are entirely 
similar. Mr. Weberhad the pleasure of having 
his opinion confirmed by the artists and con- 
noisseurs to whom he showed his new acqui- 
sition, and particularly by the judgment of 
Count Cicognara. The head is by no means 
so much injured by the effects of the atmos- 
phere as the Elgin Marbles; and Mr. W. 
therefore conjectures that when the Par- 
thenon was damaged by an explosion of gun- 
powder in 1678, it may have fallen down, 
and been brought away by some Venetian. 
He found an indirect’ proof of this in the 
circumstance, that the house, in the wall 
of which the head was fixed, belonged to 
the family of Gallo, several members of 
which were secretaries of the government ; 





and one of them (Felice Gallo,) highly dis- 
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tinguished for his knowledge, [See Locatelli 
Storia della Guerra en Levante, Colonia 1705. 
t. i. p.96.] was secretary to Francesco Mo- 


rosini, and was with him at the taking of 


Is found a band whose guileless bosoms hail 
Life’s sunny hours, more joyous and elate 

Than this fair group, bright Beauty’s virgin 
train? 


Horticultural Society of London, under the 
sanction of the Lords of the Admiralty, with 
the squadron commanded by Captain William 
Owen, the object of which was to make a 


Athens in 1687, where, perhaps, when the| Pure buds of life and love: O, bloom tae 


aint complete survey of the whole Eastern Coast 
Lions and other works of art were brought £ 


of Africa. Such an expedition afforded too 








he Arsenal, he carried the head with > ——=< favourable an opportunity to be omitted by 
him, and ‘pee tie return, had it fixed up BIOGRAPHY. the Horticultural Society to send out an in- 
as a memorial in the walls of his honse. MRS. SOPHIA LEE. 


telligent collector, and Mr. Forses, whose 








pee. 


The owner has had a mould made, and, if 
desired, will send casts to England, France, 


and Germany. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONGS. 
Do you recall one autumn night 
e stood by the sea-side, 
And marked a little vessel tost 
Upon the foaming tide? 
The shoals were rough, the winds were high, 
Wild was the billow’s roar ; 
The little vessel reeled, yet still 
Steered for, and gained the shore. 
And thus my heart—however light 
You deem that heart to be— 
By all the storm and change of life 
Cannot be turned from Thee! 


Young Beauty once dwelt in a bower, 
A fairy bower of rose, with Love; 

There was a fragrant earth beneath, 
There was a cloudless sky above. 


And they were happy, till one day _ 
Beauty bethonght her of Love’s wings, 
And watched her moment—o’er his neck 
A chain, a golden chain, she flings. 
Alas, the folly of such care ! 
Alas, that e’er the chain was thrown! 
For Beauty found Love disappear, 
And that the fetters were her own! 
They say, that when the oyster shell— 
(Listen the tale, my own fair Girl)— 
Is wounded, straightway it is closed 
By ocean’s loveliest gem, a pearl. 
My heart is wounded ;—with the eyes, 
ave thou the heart too of the dove? 
Be not more cruel than the Sea, 
But close the wound up with thy love! 
Do any thing but doubt me, Love! 
I cannot bear a doubt from thee; 
I wonder, loving as I do, 
That such a thing as doubt can be. 
I love you! life and love are one— 
At least they seem but one to me: 
I trace your voice, I trace your look, 
In ali I hear, in all I see. 
Thave love’s feelings—all, oh! all, 
Save that I never learnt to doubt— 
Is doubting, then, your proof of love ? 
Oh, surely love can live without. 
And feeling thus, it seems so strange 
That you can doubt one vow of mine ; 
I pray thee, Dearest! only trust 
My faithfulness—as I trust thine. L. E. L. 





SONNET. 
Addressed to a Group of School Giris*. 
FLow on, sweet Avon! where thy gentle stream 
Or winds through vale, or sunny mead, or 


glade ; 
Whether it sparkle in the noonday beam, 
Or, darkly, glide beneath the covert shade ; 
Or skirt the verdant lawn, or village green, 
Where Wealth’s gay sons and Labour’s chil- 


rt: 
Or lave the palace walls, and mark the mien 
Of all that grace and € a court. 
Say—on the mead, the lawn, the glade, the vale, 
he village green, or in the hall of state, 


* At Avonbank, Stratford-on-Avon, 





as we have been able to collect, and which, 
we have no doubt, will be interesting to our 
readers. 


a man of approve 


phrase of the day for comic vulgarity. 


herself, both as to subject and diction, and 
publication of the first volumes, which came 


name her own terms for the remainder, in- 
closing a bank note of value as a compliment. 
She now, however, devoted only her leisure 
hours to her pen, and produced her succeed- 


name rendered distinguished and flourishing. 
From this situation she retired about twenty 
years since, to close an active and well spent 
life in family association, privacy and content. 

As a writer, her distinguishing characteris- 


gifts, fertility of invention, sometimes even 


merely as a writer that we have considered 
her—our encomium is of a higher nature, 
and includes a numerous circle ; since it may 
be both generally and justly observed, (and 
it gives us heartfelt pleasure to make the 
observation,) that the women most admired 
for talent in the present day, perform every 


gifted of their sex. 





MR. JOHN FORBES. 





In an age and country distinguished for va- 
luing literary talents, we feel that the name 
of this lady ought not to pass with that brief 
notice of her death and writings, to which 
our limited space, in the first instance, con- 
fined us, and therefore devote a column of our 
Gazette to such particulars concerning her, 


Educated strictly in all the habits of do- 
mestic life, SopHia Lee, if we are rightly in- 
formed, devoted her attention, at an early 
age, to the education and welfare of the 
younger branches of the family, to whom, 
after the premature death of their mother, 
and the subsequent one of their father, her 
prudence became eminently useful—Thus sa- 
crificing to affection and duty, somewhat of 
that celebrity which she might have increased 
by the exclusive cultivation of her talents. 
Yet few writers hag more aliurement at their 
outset to pursue the path of fame. The come- 
dy of the Chapter of Accidents, which was 
offered anonymously to the elder Mr. Colman, 

d taste and genius, was 
received by him with an immediate request 
to know the author ; and its success fully jus- 
tified his high opinion of it. The talents of 
Edwin were never better displayed than in 
that original, true, Somersetshire clown, 
Jacob Gawky; and our Bridget became the 


The interesting Novel of the Recess next 
appeared, and was the first English work of 
merit, in which historical characters were 
made the ground-work of fictitious events. It 
presented the writer in strong contrast with 
was so extremely popular, that, after the 


out singly, Mr. Cadell desired the author to 


ing works at intervals, having established a 
seminary for young ladies at Bath, which her 


tics were originality, pathos, and that rarest of 


approaching to exuberance. But it is not 


relative duty in life with as much correctness 
and fidelity, as if they classed with the least 


BoTANICAL science has sustained a severe 
loss in the death of this intelligent and enter- 
prising young man. He was sent out by the 


zeal as a botanist was known to the Society, 
was fixed on as a proper person to accom- 
pany it. The squadron sailed in Febrnary 
1822, and touched at Lisbon, Teneriffe, Ma- 
deira, and Rio Janeiro, at each of which 
places Mr. Forres made collections in al- 
most every branch of natural history; the 
whole of which were received by the Society, 

His extensive collections subsequently 
made at the Cape of Good Hope, Delagoa 
Bay, and Madagascar, were also received by 
the Society in high preservation, and by their 
magnitude and variety, evinced the unremit- 
ting attention which he had paid to the ob- 
jects of his mission, With the approbation of 
Captain Owen, and with a zeal highly credit- 
able to his own character, although not in- 
structed by the Society, he engaged himself to 
form part of an expedition which was pror 
ceeding from the squadron, up the Zambezi 
River, on the Eastern coast of Africa. It was 
intended to go about eight hundred miles up 
the river in canoes, and the party was then 
to strike off southwards to the Cape. It was in 
this progress up the,Zambezi that Mr. Forbes 
died, in the twenty-fifth year of his ages 
He received his Botanical education under 
Mr. Shepherd of the Botanic Garden at Livers 
pool, and had, by close application, acquired 
so much information in many other branches 
of natural science, as to justify the expecta- 
tion that, had his life been spared, he would 
have stood high in the list of scientific tra- 
vellers, and have been eminently useful to the 
Society whose patronage he enjoyed. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. ° 
SIGHTS OF LONDON, ETC. 
No Iv. 

Rus up your eyes, my friends, and if that 
will not serve, why, rub up your glasses, for 
there are Sights enow ready to burst upon 
your vision. In quality of Seer I have tre- 
quently the privilege of a first sight, that is, 
of seeing things before they are seen—by the 
public. I have had a hasty glance atthe earliest 
upon the list for the next week—Mr. Couke’s 
Exhibition in Soho Square, than which a more 
splendid display of Drawings, old and new, 
has never appeared. The crown of the causey 
must however be given to an Optical Spec- 
torama, (pardon the new coinage,) for, more 
enchanting scenes ne’er broke upon the 
Painter’s fancy or the Poet’s dreams :—The 
are from the pencil of Gainsborough. But 
shall not draw the curtain any further now : 
a peep will not serve for particulars, but 
enough, I doubt not, will be afforded in the 
private view to guarantee this Exhibition as 
one of the most interesting to the, lovers of 
the Fine Arts, as well as to the public, that 
will be furnished this season. 

Thursday night, Covent Garden—C, Kem- 
ble’s benefit: ‘Ail in the Wrong” in the 
Bills; all in the right in.the House, .exeept: 
an uproar from the crowd; pleasing to a 
Player’s ear, upon whose benefit night it 
happens. The Play capitally cast, Catalani 
as an entremet, and the popularity of 
Mr. Kemble as a finish to the attraction. 
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LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





———— 

Mr. Mathews still at Home, in -the most 
fashionable sense of the word ;—the English 
Opera House a perfect Squeeze every night 
of performance. 


Cravitions of 
Che. Western Highlands. 
No, V. 
ALLISTER CROTTACH. 

In the beginning of the 16th century, five of 
the Macleods, of Herries, returning from the 
Clyde with goods, were forced to take shelter 
in the island of Eigg, then and still the pro- 
perty of Macdonald of Clanranald. A quar- 
rel mtortunately arose between the Macleods 
and the natives, and one of the former lost 
his life. He was Coalt, or foster-brother to 
Macleod, and his death could not pass un- 
noticed. Satisfaction was demanded, but the 
terms ‘conld not) be amicably adjusted, and 
recourse was ultimately had to the sword, as 
too frequently happened in those cases, when 
justice was pn cowardice, and resistance 
of right ‘passed for bravery. The parties were 
— powerfal, and not ill matched in strength 
and courage. They were supported on both 
sides by their relatives and allies. Maclean, 
of Duart, had long been connected by blood 
avd marriage with the Herries family, and 
on this occasion he was called upon to sup- 
port his friends. Maclean obeyed the call ; 
and having ordered his vassals and followers 
to attend arrayed for war, he set out for 
Dunveggan, the residence of Macleod, ac- 
companied by his force. 

Clanranald had intelligence of Maclean’s 
intention, but he had been misinformed in 
regard tothe time. He resolved on preventing 
the junction of the enemy’s strength, and had 
determined on an expedition to the western 
extremity of Mull, with the view of occupying 
Maclean in his owncountry. Maclean’s course 
was to the north; Clanranald’s to the south. 
On the point of Ardnamurchan the two fleets 
of Birlings, or Galleys, met. Clanranald, 
who was celebrated for his stratagems as well 
as his bravery, found that his antagonist was 
in greater force, and he instantly adopted a 
vey extraordinary expedient. : 

e lay down on the Hhottem of his boat, and 
ordered a plaid of the family tartan to be 
spread over his body, as would have been 
done if he were lying dead. The pipers played 
the Jament of the Clanranalds, and black silk 
handkerchiefs were instantly suspended from 
the bagpipes. Maclean immediately took it 
for granted that this was a funeral on the pas- 
sage to Iona, and the emblems bespoke the 
rank and clan of the deceased. All hostile 
feelings at once subsided, and expressions of 
condolencl were conveyed to the mourning 
followers of the brave but crafty Clanranald. 
Maclean returned to Duart, and the pretend- 
ed funeral proceeded to Icolmkill, which lies 
at the western extremity of Mull, then the 
property of Maclean. The next day, Maclean 
was informed that Clanranald, in person; had 
ravaged and laid waste the district of Ross, in 
Mall. But Maclean’s men had been disband- 
ed, and could not be again speedily collected 
from the various islands which they inhabited, 
so that Clanranald succeeded in his original 
intention. 

Tlie Macdonalds were however doomed 
to suffer severely for the rapine committed in 
Mull'and the slaughter of Macleod’s foster- 
brother. Soon thereafter, when Clanranald 
was occupied in a distant island, Macleod in- 





-was too. pewerful to be openly opposed in the 
field, unfort:nately took refuge in a cave on 
the south side of the island. This was indeed 
an injudicions measure, as there were posi- 
tions at their command where they would 
have been able to resist any force, and they 
paid dearly for their choice. Macleod finding 
the country deserted, concluded that the peo- 
ple had gone to the mainland, and after re- 
maining but a short time in the island, he 
departed for Skye. 

The people concealed in the cave had sent 
out a scout, at day-break, to reconnoitre, and 
he. was espied by-the Macleods, who were 
just sailing out of the bay. They returned, 
and traced the scout to the cave by the prints 
of his footsteps on the snow. A cousin of 
Clanranald was withiv, and Macleod pro- 
posed that the two brothers who had slain 
his friend should be delivered up, as a pre- 
liminary to further steps. It unfortunately 
happened that these bore the same connec- 
tion with Macdonald which the deceased bore 
to Macleod, and this condition was impru- 
dently refused. 

A dreadful scene ensued. Macleod or- 
dered all the combustible materials in the 
neighbourhood to be collected at the mouth 
of the cave, which forms a wide funnel with- 
out, but contracts into a very narrow space, 
before it again opens to a very extensive 
arch within. The wind blew from the west, 
and Macleod prayed that it should shift to 
the east, if his intention was favoured by 
Providence. Tradition says that this im- 
pious appeal was propitious. The fire was 
kept up for three days, and the east wind 
blew the smoke into the cave. On the fourth 
day Macleod entered, and found that the 
people had all perished by suffocation. They 
were 215 in number; and not many years 
since their skeletons were to be seen lying as 
they fell, there being no earth to cover or 
constime them. 

Sometime thereafter the same Macleod was 
compelled by a storm to take refuge in Eigg, 
at night, and he pitched his tent near the 
shore, not daring to make; himself known. 
The inkabitants who had removed there from 
the mainland, soon discovered him, and made 
an attack on him. He ran for his boat, and 
in the act of entering it, one of the Mac- 
donalds with a stick struck him a blow on the 
back, which broke some of the bones; and 
he was.afterwards denominated Allister Crot- 
tach, or crook-backed Alexander. 





THE SON OF KOLKITTO. 
AcEXANDER MAcDONELL, commonly known 
in the Highlands and in Ireland by the patro- 
nymic of Allister Mac Collé, or the Son of Coll, 
was the eldest son of Kolkitto, a gentleman 
of whom we have already given an account. 
He was born in the island of Colonsay, and 
his close connexion with the family of An- 
trim induced him to engage in the troubles 
which occurred in Ireland in the reign of 
@harles the First. The Earl of Antrim ap- 
pointed him to command the auxiliary force 
which he sent to assist the King’s friends in 
Scotland. These troops consisted chiefly of 
his own tenantsiand followers. 

Alexander first landed with his soldiers 
near the castle of Mingary, at the western 
extremity of the Sound of Mull, and then in 
possession of the parliamentary party. A 
fellow who travelled to exhibit the enormity 
of his appetite, paid his respects to Mac- 
donnell, and treated him with a specimen of 





vaded » and the inhabitants finding he 





eo 
which had been prepared for the crew of his 
vessel, Having acquitted himself thus hand- 
somely, he appealed to the. Commander for 
his reward ; upon which Alexander ordered 
his men to hang him to the mast, as being a 
nuisance to the world. 

Alexander had no artillery, but he ordered 
a vast quantity of combustible materials to be 
collected in the dry ditch at the foot of the 
castle wall, and to be set on fire, expecting to 
compel the garrison to surrender, from the 
violent heat. . The fire was kept burning for 
several days, and the wall still bears the 
mark ; but the attempt failed. Want of pro- 
visions, however, induced the besieged to 
surrender in the course of time, and they 
were made prisoners of war. 

The Irish troops being much in want of 
shoes, Campbell, of Bragleen, who had com- 
manded the castle, said that he‘knéw where 
some Irish leather might be found, and offered 
to procure itif he obtained a party ofsoldiers. 
This was agreed to, and Campbell led them 
to the rocky bed of a river in the vicinity, 
where he selected a place well adapted to his 
purpose. He first descended by a narrow 
winding path, and ordered the men to follow 
him singly into a cavern below, where he 
said the leather was concealed. This was 
done, and Campbell stabbed every man as he 
entered the cavern, until he killed the whole 
party, and then madehis escape. The situation 
of the place justifies the belief of the bloody 
deed. Campbell was afterwards taken pri- 
soner, and he defended his conduct by assert- 
ing that he had performed his promise, by hav- 
ing so many [rish hides, meaning the skins of 
those whom he killed. Alexander was remark- 
able for his great strength of body and daring 
intrepidity. He appears to have understood 
the character of his troops well, for his popula- 
rity among them was very great. He was 
much distinguished for his conduct in all the 
actions which Montrose fought against the 
Covenanters, and was promoted to the rank 
of Major-general, or General-major, as it was 
then termed. He also received the honour of 
knighthood. 

After the unfortunate defeat of Montrose 
at Philipshaugh, Sir Alexander retired into 
Argyleshire. Passing by the side of Loch 
Ballimore, in the centre of which one Mac- 
korquodalje. the head of a neighbouring sept, 
had fortified a smallislet, where he considered 
himself in perfect security, having the only 
boat on the lake in his possession. When 
he saw that Sir Alexander, with his troops, 
was marching past without taking any notice 
of him, he went to the top of his castle, and 
vauntingly fired off a musket, as a mark of 
defiance. Macdonell upon this turned round, 
levelled his rifle, and saying “‘ Oh, poor trifling 
Mackorquodale, I beg pardon for passing 
without taking notice of you!” he shot 
him dead as he stood on the roof of his 
castle. The very spot on which he stood 
when he fired the shot is still marked by a 
cairn, and the distance certainly appears to 
justify the little Baron’s confidence in his own 
safety. 

Sir Alexander remained for some days after 
this in the district of Argyle properly so 
called ; and having observed a mill at some 
distance, he accidentally enquired the name 
of the place wheré it stood, and was informed 
it was called the Mill of Goghkum-Go. He 
started whea he heard the name, struck his 
hand on his forehead, and retired into his 
tent. Next day he continued his retreat into 
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It seems that before he left Ireland, Sir 
Alexander had, according to the custom of 
that age and country, consulted a witch as to 
the fate of his expedition; and she foretold 
that he would be fortunate in all his under- 
takings until he should reach Goghkum-Go. 
He laughed at the oddness of the name, and 
thought no more of it. But when he found 
himself at a place of that name, his situation 
being at the time unfavourable, the cireum- 
stance made a strong impression on his mind. 

He had with him twelve hundred foot, and 
certainly might have defended the very strong 

asses which command the entrance into the 
peninsula of Kintyre very effectually. But 
he neglected to do so. He was followed by 
Sir David Leslie. Sir Alexander chose to 
place a garrison of three hundred men in the 
castle of Dunaverty, near the Mull of Kintyre. 
This had been one of the ancient residences 
of the lords of the isles; and it was there that 
the valiant Bruce was so kindly entertained 
by that potent chief when he was on his way 
to the island of Rathlin, on the coast of Ire- 
land, after he had been defeated by Mac- 
dougall, Lord of Lorne, at Dalry. Leslie laid 
siege to Dunaverty, and the unfortunate gar- 
rison was soon forced to surrender for want 
of water. They gave themselves up “‘ on the 
mercy of the kingdom;” but, alas! they 
found no mercy. Three days after they were 
put to death in cold blood by the execra- 
ble Leslie, to which there is evidence that he 
was strongly incited by the Rev. John Nave, 
commissioner from the Kirk, who acted as 
the General's chaplain, and who incessantly 
prompted him to this bloody act, threatening 
him with the curses that betel Saul for sparing 
the Amalekites, should he not put these men 
todeath. They consisted chiefly of the clan 
Macdougall, and their young chief alone was 
saved, on condition that he should banish 
himself to France. The Marquis of Argyll was 
present on this occasion ; and though he had 
no higher rank than Colonel, the nation in 
general imputed much of the fault to him. 
Sir Alexander himself did not remain at 
Dunaverty, but after putting a few troops 
into Dunivaig, in Ilay, embarked for Ireland 
with the rest of his men. These consisted en- 
tirely of Irish ; and with them he found the 
royal party in that country, where he was soon 
after killed in battle against the republicans 
under Lord Taffe, afterwards Earl of Car- 
lingford., ‘Sir Alexander was taken prisoner 
by two private soldiers, who having discovered 
his rank and importance, disputed the honour 
of capturing him, and to prevent either having 
apreference, they put him to death. This hap- 
pened in the year 1647, at a place named 
Glenlussart. 

Some strange fatality certainly appears to 
have seized Sir Alexander in the last part of 
his career; and it is by no means improbable 
that his mind became impressed with the in- 
evitable destruction to which he was doomed, 
after the partial fulfilment of the oracle he 
had unhappily relied on. Sir Alexander and 
his father are confounded by all the historians 
of that period we have seen. They are often 
confounded under the names of Kolkitto, or 
Macdonald of Kolkitto. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Tue Bills of this Theatre afford us this week 
an agreeable piece of intelligence—the horses 
are about to take their leave of the public ; 
and the roaring of the Cataract, after Monday 








next, is to be heard no more. ‘This is as it 
should be. The Stage has now been suf- 
ficiently disgraced; and we trust that after 
Easter our critical labours will be employed 
upon subjects more congenial to our own feel- 
ings, and more becoming the taste of an en- 
lightened age. That the public do not require 
horses to draw them to the Theatres, the suc- 
cess of the new Comedy has placed beyond 
a doubt. Let the Managers, therefore, en- 
courage authorship, and let the Equestrians 
and their four-footed companions remain 
quietly on the other side the water. 

It is whispered in the dramatic circles, that 
the new Farce announced for representation 
here has been withdrawn, in consequence of 
the principal Performer in it ‘having thought 
proper to decline his part. This, we appre- 
hend, is a consequence arising from the enor- 
mous salaries that certain individuals are in 
the habit of receiving, which place them be- 
yond the controul of their employers, and 
give them free scope for the exercise of their 
prejudices or caprices. Besides, we are not 
satisfied that Actors are the best judges of 
dramatic compositions, or if they be, that 
there is a necessity for their being consnited 
at all upon the subject. Many an aspiring 
young writer has been disgusted by such a 
disappointment, and talents which might have 
adorned the Stage been turned with better 
success into another channel. 

A new Opera, upon the subject of St. Ronan’s 
Well, has also heen accepted, and we hope 
that no untoward accident of the same sort 
will befal this Piece. It is from the pen of a 
young gentleman now completing his studies 
at the University, and the author of one of 
our most successful Tragedies. 





‘ 


COVENT GARDEN. 

On Tuesday evening, after the performance 
of Native Land, another Piece of Mr. Dimond’s, 
The Hunter of the Alps, was once more brought 
before the public. We do not know what it 
is that can have induced the Managers to 
awaken this. Melodrame from its long slum- 
ber, as it has little else than common-place 
language and situations to recommend it to 
notice. The acting, however, would have 
carried a much worse Piece through with 
approbation and applause. Jones, of whom 
we can never see too much, was, as usual, the 
life and soul of the volatile and thoughtless 
Felix ; whilst T. P. Cooke, inthe unfortunate 
Rosalvi, with a wife and three starving chil- 
dren, and who, in the agony of his distress, 
unconsciously lifts his hand against his bro- 
ther’s life, deserves the very highest praise. 
The appeal to his compassion in the last Act, 
when he is pursued and upon the point of 
being detected, would have shamed some of 
the best of our tragic Actors, and received, 
as it deserved, a warm tribnte from the au- 
dience. Miss Love was arch and entertaining 
in the old Steward’s daughter; and Mrs. Fau- 
cit, considering the state of the cupboard, 
kept up appearances extremely well: Famine 
had assaulted her in vain. We must not like- 
wise forget a very juvenile debutant, one 
Master Horrebow, who caused infinite diver- 
sion, and whose by-play was admirable. 





POLITICS. 
RovuTINE discussions preparatory to opening 
their Session, have oceupied the French 
Chamber of Deputies. A smart attack was 
made on B. Constant, but he sustained his 
election. In our own Parliament, nothing 
of consequence has taken place. 





VARIETIES. 

On Monday evening the Cambridge Phi- 
losophical Society held its last meeting for 
the present term. Seve new, Fellows 
were elected. A paper was read by the Rev. 
W. Mandell, describing an instrument for 
securing locks against the introduction of 
skeleton keys or similar implements, for the 
purpose of opening them. Professor Hens- 
low, the secretary, read.a paper transmitted 
by Mr. Harvey, relative to the mists of the 
polar seas ; and Professor Sedgwick finished 
his geological paper on High Teesdale. 

Cambridge Chronicle. 

Phrenology.—The Edinburgh Courant news- 
paper has “ been requested” to take up the 
cause of the learned phrenologists of that 
intellectual city ; and it, consequently main- 
tains, in a long article, that their views of 
Mr. Owen of New Lanark’s system is in 
reality more correct than Mr, Owen’s own. 
We dare say they are right; and. we are 
quite surprised at Mr. Owen’s protesting 
against the “* compound of folly, absurdity, 
and immorality,” which they assert to be as 
truly his as his bumps are his bumps. The 
Courant has also been * requested” to cor- 
rect the * person” of the Literary Gazette, 
for mistaking the phrenologistical science in 
a jocular paragraph respecting this subject 
on the 6th ult. It seems that the erudite 
Skull-ers had no cast of Mr. Owen’s head, 
but drew their arguments from the heads of 
his discourses. So be it; but what then had 
phrenology to do with the matter? It is-fur- 
ther said that ‘‘ the person who wrote this 
cannot have read a syllable of the Jonrnal :” 
that is true ; the person had much better oc- 
cupation than to waste time on such non- 
sense. at gp” ius 

Ancient Literary Manuscrépt.—It is some 
months since Dr. Goering’ published at Lii- 
beck an acconnt containing some very curi- 
ous particulars respecting an old manuscript, 
in which were found extracts from the Letters 
of Seneca, from the Ten Books of Diogenes 
Laertius, and from the Institutes of Justinian. 
This manuscript is now in the library at Mag- 
deburgh. 

Weimar—Féte in honour of Gotthe.—On the 
28th of August 1823, the friends of Goéthe 
celebrated the seventy-fourth anniversary of 
the birth of that great poet; and at the same 
time his happy recovery from illness. M. Au- 
gustus Goethe, his son, was present at the 
banquet, where he occupied an hononrable 
place. Several poets brought their respective 
tributes in stanzas and sonnets, in which 
they expressed their enthusiasm for the talents 
of their friend and master. The two physi- 
cians who attended Goéthe during his dan- 
gerous illness were also crowned. 

Ghent.—Among the prizes offered by the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture at 
Ghent, for the competition of 1826, is one 
exclusively intended for ladies. The pro- 
posed subject is a picture representing one 
of the nymphs of Diana asleep. The prize is 
to consist of an honorary medal, a purse of 
200 florins, and a crown of myrtle and roses. 
This academical gallantry (says a French 
writer) is a sufficient proot that Belgium was 
once France. 

The Fine Arts in America.—Colonel Trum- 
ball, who was employed by the Congress of 
the United States. to paint four large .pic- 
tures, commemorating the principal events 
of the American Revolution, has just finished 
his fourth composition. It represents Wash- 
ington returning his military commission to 
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the Congress assembled at Annapolis, on the 
23d of December 1783. 

The Anatomy of the Eye—M. Giuseppe 
Trasmondi, who has been busy in ascertain- 
ing the existence of the new muscle found in 
the human eye by Dr. Hermer, of Philadel- 
phia, has discovered two nerves spreading 
over the same muscle. He has given a de- 
tailed description of them in his school at 
Rome, where he is Professor of practical 
anatomy ; and has added a number of obser- 
vations on the functions of the eye, on its pa- 
thological condition, and on the means em- 
ployed by surgery in the cure of its diseases. 
~ Objections to a Drama.—It is said that the 
author of a dramatic piece lately represented, 
which was not very favourably received, is 
about to print it, and that he has tacked to it 
a preface, in which he proves that every body 
‘was in the wrong on the occasion in question: 
first, certain authorities who Coinpelied him 
to sacrifice several charming scenes and in- 
genious conflicts, which, if he is to be be- 
lieved, would have assured the success of ten 
theatrical productions ; secondly the actors, 
who did not enter into the spirit of their 
parts, if such a thing were possible; thirdly 
the public, who did not comprehend all the 

oints of a piece that ought to have bestowed 
immortality on its author !— Paris Journal. 

Le Café des Milles Colonnes is still the 
most attractive coffee-honse in Paris. A 
Paris paper, speaking of its re-opening, says, 
that, large as it is, it cannot contain the vast 
crowd who besiege it every evening to ad- 
mire its saloons, decorated with unprece- 
dented magnificence. Another cause of the 
attraction, according to the same journal, is, 
that the young lady who does the honours 
of the establishment, unites to beauty and to 
the most graceful and polite manners, the 
splendour of the most rich and elegant dress. 

Among the multitude of fétes which at this 
season of the year succeed one another with 
inconceivable rapidity, we have observed one, 
the originality of which entities it to particu- 
lar distinction. We allude to Madame ——’s 
Ball. This ludy assembled at her house no 
fewer than sixty children, all drest in charac- 


people, and the ball’ was kept up till day- 
break.—Paris Journal. 

The French Opera.—Last Saturday, says a 
French paper, the Ball at the Opera was very 
numerously attended, but it was not until 
after two o’clock in the morning. It is at 
that hour that people leave private parties, 
and, in order to finish the night, hurry to this 
assemblage of every folly and every decep- 
tion. There all is false, all is trick. That 
coxcomb, whose dress is so elaborate, and 
who displays so many valuable jewels, has 
paid for nothing that he wears. That quon- 
dam youth, whose appearance announces 
health, has painted his cheeks, and quitted 
his bed, in spite of the advice of his physi- 
cian, That lad, who endeavours to assume a 
military air; that elegant female, who talks of 
her horses, but who came in a hackney coach; 
that lady, who receives a declaration of love 
with so much _ indifference—false! false! 
false! In entering the ball-room, we know 
that nothing we shall see will be true. It is 
an understood thing. The only pity is, that 
this masquerade should extend beyond the 
walls of the Opera House, and that there are 
many persons who wear a disguise every 
where, and all the year round. 

Dancing.—It was lately proposed to bring 
out at the Opera in Paris a ballet, to be 
called “ Former and Present Times;” with 
a view of ridiculing the ancient mode of 
dancing in France, by contrasting it with 
that of the present day. The Censorship, 
however, considered this a scandalous pro- 
ject; and the ballet has been indefinitely 
postponed. It was looked upon as a sly trick 
of the liberals, to throw ridicule on those who 
in every thing recommend the people to follow 
the steps of their grandfathers. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Russian Literature.—The number of Lite- 
rary Journals for the beginning of this year 
is 20; the Political Journals, 4; and the 
Almanacks, 2. . 

The Literary Journals are :—1. The Histo- 
rical and Statistical, the elder of the Rus- 
sian journals—2. That of the Philanthropic 
Society—3. The Technological—4, That of the 


ter. Nothing could be more entertaining | Economical Society of Moscow—5. Monthly 


than the coup-d’@il which was presented by 
these little sailors, these little porters, three 


Reports of the Transactions of the Russian 
Bible Societies--6. Journal for diffusing Know- 


feet and a half high; each in his particular |ledge among the People—7. The Promoter 


costume, either affecting great gravity, or 
giving himself up to unbounded mirth. The 

rand Turk was represented by a little fel- 
low eight years of age; a Dowager of fa- 
shion by a girl who had not attained her 
seventh year; a. Marqnis, with chilblains, 
was decorated with the cross which he 
had acquired the evening before in his 
elass; a Duchess had a melancholy air, 
because she had just entered a boarding- 
school; a grave Magistrate suspended an 
order, that he might attack a plate of pastry 
which was handed about near him; a little 
Physician highly amused the company by 
prescribing almonds for a cough, and pinm- 
cake for indigestion. But oh! said disgrace! 


at eleven o’clock in the evening the doors’ of 


the saloon opened, an army of Nurses ap- 
penees and the amusements instantly ceased. 
n spite of their resistance, the Shepherdesses 


of Civilization and Beneficence—8. The Son 
of the Country, with separate ‘Literary Sup- 
plement—9. The Northern Archives, with 
separate Literary Supplement — 10. The 
Well-meaner — 11. The European Mercury 
—12. The Siberian Mercury—13. The Casan 
Mercury—14. The Ukraine Mercury—15. The 
Journal for Ladies—16. Journal of the Fine 
Arts—17. The German St. Petersburgh Jour- 
nal—18. The Museum for Youth—19. The 
Journal for Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, and Technology—20. The 
Journal for Lovers of Horses. 
The Political Journals are :—1. The Con- 
servateur impartial—2. The Academie, in 
Us6i —3.The Moscow—4. The 
valid j:whidlij however, since it was newly 
egulated in 1821, is not allowed to insert 
policiabnews in the strict sense of the term, 
) The Almanacks are:—i. The Polar Star— 


were wrapped up in shawls, and the Ma-{? The Mnemosyne. 


riners in pelisses ; the Dey of Algiers in vain 
struggled with his mistress ; and all the Spa- 
niards and the favourite Sultanas were car- 


—“ off in the arms of servants! ‘The place | 'wsrated 


the children was then occupied by young 





| Me. Jéhh’ £ ward Gfay has given notice ofa course of 
. ¢ Botany, and the Materia Medica, 
te com } ' middie of April, and to be il- 
wi mamereas a roe os som 
strations, éxcursions, (of w we highly approve 
also form part of tis plan. . 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND : 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 
‘ Graham’s Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and Resi- 
dence there, 4to. 2/. 2s.—Shee’s Alasco, a Tragedy, 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—Memoits of Goéthe, 2 vols. 8vo. 11 4s.—Letanu’s 
Memoirs of Mrs. F. Sheridan, vo. 12s.—Highlanders,a 
Tale, by, the Author of ** Hermit in London,” &c.3 vols, 
12mo. 17. 1s.—Relics for the Curious, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
10s.—Bigelow’s Leaves from a Journal, 8vo. 6s.-—Storie’s 
Mountain Parables, post 8yo. 6s.—Hunter’s Memoirs of 
a Captivity among the Indians, 3d edit. with anew Por- 
trait, and additions,8vo. 12s.—Davis’s Telyn Dewi sef 
Gwaith Prydyddawl, 12mo. 7s —Richardson’s Odes of 
Anacreon, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d.— Beveridge’s whole 
Works, 9 vols, 8vo. Sl. &s.—Hobart’s Sermons, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/, 1s.—Maiden’s Case of Recovery, 4to. 10s. 6¢.— 
Clarke’s Manual for Preservation of Health, 12mo. 
5s. 6d.—Stevenson on Symptoms of Cataract, 8vo. 8s.— 
Forster’s Perennial Calendar, 8vo. 18s. — Greville’s 
Flora Edinensis, 8vo. 16s——Cox on Baptism, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





METEORCLOGICAL TABLE. 


March Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday...... 25 | from 35 to 47 | 2996 to 29-08 
Friday ........ 26 sees 37 — 46 | 29°92 — 29-85 
Saturday ...... 27 | .... 34— 45 | 2977 — 29°68 
Sunday ........ eres SL — 42 | 29°76 — 29:83 
Monday, 29 | 1... 2%6—45 | 29°69 — 29-43 
Tuesday ...... 30 oeee 4 — 52 | 26 — 29-59 


Wednesday .... 31 seee 29— 39 | 29°59 — 29°77 

Prevailing winds N. NE. and NW. Alternately clear 
and cloudy; snow and rain at times. Ice on puddles, on 
the 30th and Sist, the thickness of a shilling. It is a 
rather singular contrast to see ice on puddles under 
green hedges, with the dentdelion in full bloom; 
thus at one glance of the eye the signs of Spring and 


Winter are seen. , 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*4* We shall take up the 2d Vol. of the Suffolk Papers 
as early as possible. Also of Cowper’s Correspondence ; 
Archdeacon Nares on Palempsest MSS. ; the subjects, 
of a Subscription for the Widow of the unfortunate 
Mr. Bowdich ; the Architecture of London,— and others, 
for which we caunot find immediate space. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ME. BULLOCK’S EXHIBITIONS .of AN- 
+ CIENT and MODERN MEXICO, at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, will Open on Thursday next the 8th of April. 
scriptive Catalogues may be had. 
QOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The First 
DINNER of the Society will take place in the New Gallery, 
Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall-East, on Tuesday the 13th instant; 
when the Arrangement of the Pictures, &c. will be completed.— 
Dinner on the Table at Six o’clock.—lickets, at 1. 1s. each, may 
be had of Mr. Glover, Gi, Montagu-square; Mr. Hofland ; 
23, Newman-street; Mr. Meyer, 3, Red Lion-square ; and at the 
Gallery,——The Exhibition will open to the Publie on the fol- 
lowing Monday. W. LINTON, Secretary. 
Sufolk-street, Pall-Mall-East, 2d April 1824. 
Bea ISH INSTITUTION, Path Mall.—The 
Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Modern 
Artists, is Open daily from ‘Ten in the Morning until Five in the 
Evening.—Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
(By order) JOHN YUUNG, Rouges. 
The remaining Subscribers to the Engraving from Mr. West’s 
jicture of “‘ Our Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,” who 
ste not received their Impressions, may receive them upon ap- 
plication at the British Insti 
PuE SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS, 
by Mr. SMART, are continued every Thursday evening, at 
his Residence, 50, West Side of Leicester-square.—Next Thurs- 
day, April 8, The Merchant of Venice, To commence punctually 
at Eight.——Single Ticket, 5s.—-lickets for Parties of three 
four, five, &e. 10s. Gd.; 14s.; and 17s. 6d. respectively, to be had 
as above: at Hookham’s, Old Bond-street; and Ri ison’s, 
Royal Exchange ; where Prospectuses may be obtained gratis. 
And where may likewise be had, The 
Theory and Practice of Elocution. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green’s Catalogue of 
Old Boo xs in Foreign  BOOR 
A CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, Part I. 
comprising a Collection of Works in various Classes of 
Literature, in the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and 
other Foreign Languages ; including some recent Importations 
from the Continent, which wiil be sold by Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 39, Paternoster-row, at the 
Prices affixed. LZ . t E , 
Part IL. comprising English Literature, will be 
published shortly. 

New General Atlas.—Corrected to the present Time, containing 
7] Maps, handsomely coloured and half-bound, 3. gs-6d. 
QMITH S NEW GENERAL ATLAS; contain- 

ing distinct Maps of all the principal Empires, Kingdoms, 
and States throughout the World, from the latest Au - 
Printed for C. Smith, Mapseller, 172, Strand.—Where may t the 
His Classical Atias, being a Companion 
above Work, handsomely coloured and half-bound. 11. 
The above Atlases may be had bound in one volum: 
together the most compiete Body of Ancient and 


* "2" Reduction of the above Works, prine 
iets use of Schools, containing 54 More nestty 


—The Modern A 
tyes Maps, 180, halfebound, = 
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BILLINGTONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 
in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 
Glee, #* Glorious Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 
No A ¥ ltinis magis verum 
oc, Fesponsum est.— Terence. 

¥ Allorchi richiest "di cantare si incominel col non esitare 
se jo quanto modesta. is 

So Incse il dilettérale favore, e fe prova a di bilitk, e buona 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





rial 8vo. 8s, ; gto. 12s.; India, 16s. 
Views" in SPAIN. 
EDWARD HAWKE LOCKER, Esa. FR. s. 
No. vii. i 
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Odes of Anacreon,—In_ F Bve. Gs boards, 
THE ODES of ‘ANACREON of EOS: trans- 
lated into Saslich Verse, by W. RICHARDSON, . With 
Notes. —temet for G, & W. b. Whitteker: Ar Ave-Mart ria-lane. 





Navarra—-III. depute, Valeusie’ IV; tran, ¢ ip 

V. Letida, Cataluna.—This Work (to a in Twelve 

Numbers, to paueens every Six Weeks,) will fo os an Srqueptiote 
7 > 





educazione: se fetta si yoo la grazia, ecco 
‘tl canto che ne ph Bes sisente.’ Non si Perrsresn no entrambe 
e la maniera sé sola fara peg el ”— Vide Golden Rule, 
translated a Sorelli 

Prtseots Deer eerete, B Sobor —Price os. 


| gare ned of SPLENDID DRAWINGS, 
Soho-square, wil nm Thursday next the 8th of 
April ‘containing # brilliant "ollection, by Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
A, and the following Members of the oyal Academ y vids 
S deceased : Stothard—Turner—-Jackson—Wi kie—Westal 
Owen—Cooper—-Collins— Daniell-—Jones—-Wil 
rough Hamilton—Edridge, &e. And by Girtin— 
Cristall—-Dight ton—-Brockedon—-Green—-Wi Jwi 
Clennell—-Cozens—-Robertson—-Martin and G. Ward—-Kirk— 
Moreland, &c, With some fine Specimens of the Old Masters, 
from the Coll : Michael page —Regnsel serine 
iano—Correggio—Annibal Carracci—Pau! Veronese—Rubens— 
mbrandt— Sy Soe ders—Rysdael, &e. 
The Exhibition is also enriched e Two Moonlights, by 
Gainsborough, exhibited by sutificial Rent (the property of 
Dr. Monro. ese extraordinary Works produce the most 
powerful and beautiful, effect : Bon were painted by Gainsbo- 
rough for his own of his friends. 
“Spen from Ten till Six.——Admitsance, Is. ~Catalogee, Is. 


‘ Chambers’ Civil Architectw 
A new Edition, Imperial 4to. with the Text "or 
entire, and the original Plates (Imperial Frey 
leted in 12 Line: | Parts, price 5s. each. 
wy CATS Plates and 2 Sheets s Letierpres 
ATISE on the DECORAT TIVE PART 
;. = ymneg one whe nag 3 amemed aby 60 Plates, en- 
gtaved by Rooker, Fourdri 
By Sit WILLIAM a CHAM. BERS, RPS. 
late Surveyor-General of His Majesty’ 's Works, &c. &e. 
The 4th Edition ; - which will be added, an Appendix, con- 
taining Examples. of the Doric and other Orders, m the best 
Remains of Grecian Architecture. Also, an Essay on the State, 
Taste, and Pusciples of the Art, with Notes and Observations on 
the original W ee d for J. Taylor, at the Architectural 
Library, 59, High-Holborn ; where the Names of Subscribersare 
received, and inserted in the List to be printed.—Gentlemen are 
requested - order the original Edition in gto. 
spectus at large may be b fad dgratis. 


RY AL ACADEMY of MUSIC.- —In publish- 
ing an additional LIST of SUBSCRIBERS, the Committee 
are cimey sorry to poate, | that they pq poem compelled, 

with a view o! foot- 
ing, to augment ve pros Famed the olen of Board paid by 
the Students: The Committee have felt the extreme hardship of 
this measure on those Children who have now been a year under 
tuition; and they fear that some of the most promising Pupils 
may be lost to the Academy and to the Profession of Music, un- 
less a generous Public shall come to their aid, to enable them 
to finish the' Education of those who confided in the prospects 
be wee age held out to vue he Committee coaiaently hope, 
a hi pa ich the | Pupils 
doplagod at the late Saeedt, | that this ‘Appeal will not be made 
in vain to the Patrons of one of the most delightful Branches of 
the Fine Arts. 

ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Subscriptions. Annual 

















¢ last Edition 
) to be com- 
rt i. - now pub- 














ubscriptions. 
TheCountess Beauchamp - - £55 3 3 
Lady Caroline Wortley - - 5 5 33 
wee Derle ° - ° 5 5 33 
of Essex : - : 10 10 5 5 
Nathaniel Sandys, Esq. - - 55 33 
Sir Charles Coc' erell, Bart. . §2 10 5 5 
Frederick Croft, Esq. - - 10 10 | 
Mrs. Trotter - - : 57 15 
Miss - - - 33 
Mr. Thomas Mudie - ° 3 3 a 43 
Sir George Beaumont, Bart. - 5 33 
Sir John mrene | Bart. additional 78 10 5 5 
Hon. A. H. Tre - - 5 5 33 
Francis Russell, Esa. - : 10 10 5 5 
The Ear! of Belmore - - §2 10 HY 
Mrs. SH, 1 Fen - - - 10 10 5 5 
5.H.T n, Esq. - - 5 5 
The Earlot Gailifor’.” : 5 5 33 
eee —— — Sige M.P. - 5 5 33 
W. T. Dani Fad - 55 am 
iN INSTRUMENTS: AND ‘Music. 
Lord Burghersh - £36 15 
Messrs. Bevis 
——— Bochsa, additional gi lo 
sey - §2 lo 
——— Schwieso - 120 0 
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Subscriptions received since ce the C Concert, 25th Feb, 1894, 
£ 





Mrs. Malcolm 5 5 
Miss M‘Le eed. - : | 5 3 H 
The Rev. H. H. Hayes . : 33 i. 
Mrs. H. H. oe : . ° 33 11 
John Simmo . . ° 5 5 33 
John Hoddlesten 4 . - a 3 ts 
Marquess of ellesley - : 5 
Sir Colin Campbe . - 10 10 
hn - . - $s 
.L. Wigram, Esq. - ° : 
ao - - - 5 5 33 
Thomas Divett, Esq. . - 10 0 
Mrs. H. Palmer - - - 10 10 5 5 
Miss Adderley : - - 33 11 
oe ° ° § 5 33 
va Rumbold, Esq. SP. - 10 10 5 5 
. : nd 4 15 5 5 
ficetenamt-Colonel Stables . 55 33 
- - - 165 0 
jiams - - 5 5 33 
i eo i 
- - 7 11 
m4 * es - wre 55 
Bi. ° ° - 35 33 
. ° - 3,3 36, 11 


Darter ferrege vey Onde of i WEBSTER, See. 





Southey’s History of the Peninsula: 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On March pes was ag aoe ey Royal $3 a Set y) or Proof 


RES ssions. "HEL AN 18s. 
picTour SQUE. EL NEATIONS ‘of the 
ts aQuTnaae relly Ba ypPentoey -_' pei Boe of 
it a mout Ly 
by WB: Cooke, G. Cooke, £, Goodall, and W om.ori 
ginal Drawin) ‘by J. i nag Anat R.A. and WV, 

London : ablished by eg 
J. M. Richardso son, opposite the Roval Exchange ; Rodwell & 
ee Ss Weadattesss : E. Lloyd, Harley-street ; and W.B. Cooke, 

o-square 


Fine Arts. Ta say / My ae at cA _ ae and gg Imperial 


61. 6s. half- 

A CAT: aL “OGUE “of the Celebrated COLLEC- 

TION of PICTURES of the late JOHN JULIUS ANGER- 
STEIN, It consists of some of the finest Specimens of 
Raphael, the Carracci, Nicolo and Gaspar Poussin, Sebastian 
del Piombo, Titian, Correggio, Claude, Rubens, Vandyke, and 
Cuyp; a Village a * y Wilkie: ; and a Series of Pictures of 
Marriage-a-la- thos. garth With a nifical Notice Etch- 
ing of ever: Pietsre » omer: and ae ical Notices, and 

— 'ranslation.—London : Dlistred be the Author, 

Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square ; and Hurst, Robin- 
m. Co. 90 Cheapside, ar and 8 Pa “pe 


PARTNERSHIP. .—Wanted, in a respectable 
House, in the Business of a Bookseller and Sretipace, eligi- 
bl pireeted in_ one of the best frequented Parts of London, a 
PART NER. The Business —- Pave long ettablished. and has 
the peculiar re mber of valuable 
Copyrights of Books of un oe cieacher and large cir- 
culation, some of them School- books. The Capital required 
would be in proportion to the Share of the Business engaged for, 
As the main object of the Proprietor is to meet with an individual 
of active an abits, bined with a competent 
ney es knowledge of Business, a person so qualified would 
he above an unusually desirable object, it being the wish of 
the Proprietor to retire altogether from Business at no distant 
period.—Apply to Mr, Davison, Printer, Lombard-street, Fleet-st, 




















IN THE PRESS. 

th America. —| na few days, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with a Chart, 
TexTRACTS from a JOURNAL, written on 
4 the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the Years 1820, 
1821, and 1822; containing some Account of the recent Revolu- 
tions, together with Observations on the State of Society in 
those Countries. Bx. Pea aa BASIL HALL, R.N. Author of 
** A Voyage to Loo C *-Printed for A. ‘Constable & Co. 

Edinburgh ; and AS  Ridinesn & Co. London. 


In May will be were =e — 8vo. with s 4to Plates’ 


THE COMMERCIAL ‘POWER of GREAT 
BRITAIN ; eating a complete View of the Public Works 
of this Country, under the several Heads of Streets, Roads, 
a SAUEIN Bridges, Caasts, and Maritime oy 
PIN, Member of the Institute of France, e 
t peasbabol from rg French ; with original Notes, illustrative 
of the various Detai 
London: pet ‘for Charles Knight, 7, Pall-Mall-East. 














ust published, in small 8vo. 6s. 
LEAVES from a JOUR NAL} ‘ot, "Sketches of 
1 here by a Irel 
ron RNbitew B “OW ,. , Medford, Massachusetts. 
Published by Oliver 7 eh Mehinburgk and G. & W. B. Whit- 
taker, London. 





ooiscap Bvo. 
W: ARRENIANA; with ‘Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By the EDITOR of a Quarterly Review. 
“Thave even been accused of writing puffs Tor Warren’s 
blacking.” Lord Byron. 
Printed for Longman, are eee Orme, Brown, & Green. 


THE QUESTION of, ‘the ‘GRADUAL ABOLI- 
TION of SLAVERY in the b bed h 5 a examined on 
General Principles of Justice and Ex 

Printed for A. "Constable & Co. Edinba’ *¥ 3 ne Burst, Robin- 
son, & Co. 90, oe soe = — ae, London. 


FLORA EDINENSIS:, er ‘a Description of 

Plants growing near Edinburgh arranged accor ~ to the 

Linnean System; with a concise ng Bt tot atural 

Orders rei cI lass Cr Fyptogamias ane and io rue Plates. 

By KAYE GREV R.S, & F.A.S.E. 

Memb. re Werncrian Nat. His, Naocing oan. b, &e. Ke. ke. 
Mg Pt for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strani ondon. 


n 2 vols. Foolsca: i ea price 12s. bo: 
PROSE: ‘by a POET.——Contents: Pen, Ink, 
and Paper—Morna—Old Women—Life of a Flowers b ite 
self—-Juvenile Delinquency—-An Old English Year— I heen 
and Stars, a Fable—Common Place—A Six Miles’ Tour “A sae 
without a Name—A Modest Confession—The Acorn, an Apology’ 
—A Dialogue of the Alphabet—A Scene not to be found in Say 
Play—Mutability—Extracts from my Jourval at Scarborough— 
The Voyage of the Blind—An Apocryphal Chapter in the Histery 
of England—A Porenoon at Harrogate—An African Valley—The 
Last Day—Postscript. 
Printed me L ougmans Hurst, net Orme Browes, & Green. 
re lustrated wi wit! Hae st 
PHE ‘ANI QUITIES “Of EEMASON RY: 
comprising Illustrations of the Five Grand Periods of Ma- 
sonry, from the Creation of the World to the Dedication of King 
Selomon’s Temple. By GEORGE OLIVER, Vicar of Clee, in 
the County of Lincoln, P. G. a for the same County, and 
Domestic Chaplain a te Rip ensington. 
Printed for G. & Thittaker, A Ave-Maria-lane. 
Also, “Esty a 

2. Illustrations of Masou “by the late Wil- 
liam Preston, Esq. Past Master of the ge of Antiquity, acting 
by immemorial Constitution. With Corrections and Additions. 
By “ Jonets —_ Master of the same p Ledge. 13th edition, 

d in 18mo. as, 6d. 

"— T he Secret Revealed !! and the Mystic 
Beauties of Freemasonry seveloped !! By an Ancient Brother. 
Tread Whed— oe ce Os. i with a Ground Plan of thé 

Wheels ee Coll Bath: fields Prison 
rpuouaiits on PRISON LA BOUR, with 
the Correspondence between the Secretary of State, and the 
Visiting Magistrates of Prisons in which the Tre ad Wheel 
has been introduced, ordered b feck — of Commons to be 
rinted, 20th Feb. 1824; and an pe weg the entire 




















Italian wes o s a Es 8 wil - — hed, in 
. 
THE ITALIAN. INTE RPRET! ER; consisting | } 
of Copious and Simpgreed Conversations, on subjects of ge- 
neral interest and utilit 
in English and Italian. 
the exact Mode o 
to facilitate the Acquisition of the “italian Language. 
y S. A. ARDO. 


London: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 


n the P Son and speedily will be ublished, in 1 vol. 
SCENES and IMPRESSIONS in EGYPT and 
in ITALY. By the Author of ** Recollections of the Penin- 
sula,”’ ** Sketches of India,” &c.—Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green.—Of whom may ad, 
Recollections of the Peninsula, containing 
Sketches of the ee and Character of the Spanish Nation. 
edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. 
Sketches of india. By aT raveller. For Fire- 
sidefTravellers at Home. 2d edit. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


Speedily a be pablicbed, in Feats. 

A rRANSLA from the ; German of 
GOETHE'S celebrated Novel, WILHELM M 

s* The Schlegels, however, had’ exhibited a model of a poet 


eee with a complete Vocabulary, 
‘° = ich onset ina aoe og Column, 

















such as no age or country ever saw. If they were in the right, 
he, Wieland, must honestly confess that he knew but of three 
poets— Homer, Sh akspeare, Goethe.”’—-Gruber’s Wiela Ge. 


schildert—— Wilhelm Meister is fall of ingenious and lively 

diseassions.”’ - - - It claims our attention ** the interest we 

feel in knowing the opinion of Goethe on every ex. 

oe of Mignon - mysterious like a dream.”— "s 
——Printin 

Sliver 8 Boyd, Edingorgh ; and G. & W.B. Whittaker, London 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. | 


The Hour 


ated = S. Kilpa 


Ys collected from Perio re) dad other ene 
he TREAD WH To 


which is added, in a Postscript, Remarks on the afo sid Cor- 
respondence. By a SPUDENT of the INNER TEM 
Printed tor Rodwell & Martin, New |-stree! 
Of whom may be had, in gto. with five Plans, —~y igs. 
Description of a Gaol at Bury St. Edmund’ 8, 
with Designs for a Prison, made at the request of T. F. Buxton’ 
Esq. M.P. for the Emperor of Russia. By John Orridge, Gover, 
nor ci Gaol. 
Key to Dr. Hutton’s Mathem cs 
“KEY to the COU RSE of “MAY MiEMATICS; 
posed for the Use of the Borel MY Bspitery dows, w ‘ool 
‘eich, <- "CHARLES HUTTON, L S. With an "Appen- 
dix, onnne to the late Edition oe 3 at Mister by 
OL in Fe ORY, LL.D. Professor of Mathematics at 
the Royal Military Academy. By DANIEL DOWLING, Master 
of the Mansion House Academy, lich gate 
Print: —— G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Meria-lane, 


0. 0. pric e 7s. 6d. in boards, 
__| THE BOTANIST® 


* | on the Subject of the Punishment of the 








s MANUAL; a Catalogue 


of Hardy, Exotic, and lodigenoes Plants, go rey accord- 
to their pee Months of Flowering, and mo: rticn- 
ieSis adapted to the Service of those who caltivate & their own 
Gardens and Pleasure-Grounds. Compiled and arra by 
RIC HD. MORRIS, Surveyor, Landseape Gardener, and Fieger 
* This Work will be found to offer great facilities tot 
Ladies and Gentlemen who attend ly to the Cul 
of their own Gardens and Pleasure-Grounds; the Names of the 
Plants being arranged alphabetically under their respective 
Heads. Following the generic name are the classes and orders ; 
and after each specific name are enumerated the natiye country 
the height of growth, and the colour of the flower. The want o 
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